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Books to Watch for 


on Dutton's February List 


LUCKY DAYS a glee 

Laura Pardee and Elizabeth Young 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Realistic, fast-moving story of Steve and Randy Day’s exciting summer as helpers 7 
at the Moss Lake fishing camp run by a family bachelor friend, Mr. Mason. A © 
mystery develops when two strange men each occupy nearby cabins, apparently 
without Mr. Mason’s knowledge. By summer’s end, the two boys have solved the ~ 
mystery, and under Mr. Mason’s friendly guidance have learned fishing methods, 
the fascination of butterfly collecting, elementary botany and ichthyology. Mean- 
while, they have had a wonderful time and learned to adjust themselves to out- | 
door life and a man’s world. There is much good-natured punning in this whole- 
some, natural story written with rare understanding and constant humor by two 
Michigan librarians. Interest level: gr. 1-4 Readability: gr. 4 $2.50 | 


BURRITO 
Written and illustrated by Robin King 
Amusing picture-story of Burrito, a sweet-natured, thoroughly domesticated little 
burro who does all sorts of unusual tasks for his owners, the Lopez family, such as 
plowing, scrubbing the floor, bathing little Manuelito. When Burrito has to be sold 
for much-needed cash and the Lopezes find themselves with more money than 
they dreamed existed, surprising things happen. /nt. level: Pre-school—gr. 1 Reada 
bility: gr. 2 $2.25 
SEW EASY! For the Young Beginner 
Peggy Hoffman 
Photos by Lloyd E. Jones. Sketches and diagrams by Susan Perle 
A clearly written, well organized sewing book for the smal] beginner. Tools to be 
used, lighting and posture are discussed and illustrated; and twelve individual, use- 
ful, not-too-difficult projects, such as making bean bags, pillowcases, napkins, a 
scarf for Daddy, etc., are introduced. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Two new titles in Dutton’s Children’s Illustrated Classics 


MODERN FAIRY STORIES Chosen and Introduced by Roger Lancelyn 
Green. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Included are original stories by Catherine 
Sinclair, John Ruskin, Lewis Carroll, Andrew Lang, Oscar Wilde, F. Anstey, 
Rudyard Kipling, Kenneth Grahame, Mary de Morgan, Edith Nesbet and 
others—thirteen in all. Int. level: gr. 1-5 Readability: gr. 4 $2.95 
HANS BRINKER Or The Silver Skates by Mary Mapes Dodge. Illustrated 
by Hans Baumhauer. Int. level: gr. 6-9 Readability: gr. 6 $2.25 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., New York 
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by WALTER R. BROOK 
illustrated by KURT WIESE 


FREDDY AND THE MEN FROM MARS e ; oe 
FREDDY AND THE SPACE SHIP twenty -third title in 

the hilarious series 

which American chil- 

dren have taken straight 

FREDDY RIDES AGAIN to their hearts. 

FREDDY THE COWBOY 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF FREDDY THE PIG* 
FREDDY THE PILOT 


$3.00 each 


FREDDY PLAYS FOOTBALL All clothbound 
FREDDY GOES CAMPING 


FREDDY THE MAGICIAN 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue 


New York © 
FREDDY AND THE BEAN HOME NEWS 22, N. Y. 


FREDDY THE PIED PIPER 
FREDDY AND THE POPINJAY 
FREDDY AND MR. CAMPHOR 


FREDDY AND THE PERILOUS ADVENTURE 
FREDDY AND THE IGNORAMUS 
FREDDY'S COUSIN WEEDLY 


FREDDY THE POLITICIAN 
[Oviginally published as Wiggins for President] 


THE CLOCKWORK TWIN 
THE STORY OF FREGINALD 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE 


FREDDY GOES TO THE NORTH POLE 
[Originally published as More to and Again] 


FREDDY GOES TO FLORIDA 
Originally published as To and Again] 


* This title $2.50 Toa Sy 
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With Torten’s Christmas Secret ($3.00) put A Lion in the Woods 
($2.75). Both are by that master weaver of imaginative tales, 
Maurice Dolbier, and both have perfectly suited drawings, the 
first in color and the second in line, by Robert Henneberger. Torten, 
you remember, is the gnome who takes care of so-called “bad” chil- 
dren at Christmas, and the Lion is the one Timothy Hoppitt, would- 
be star reporter, made up. 


For young realists who insist stories must be “true,” Eric 
Duffy, American, goes with Tinker’s Tim and the Witches, 
both by Bertha C. Anderson. Tim, of old Salem, “brings 
to life, for younger children, a strange period in the history 
of America,” said Mary Gould Davis in the Saturday Review. 
Phyllis Fenner writes in the Instructor about Miss Anderson’s 


new story: “Eric, an orphan, shipped as an indentured 
servant to the colonies. He worked on an estate up the Hud- 
son . . . How he worked out his bond is a story that is good, 
and true to the life at that time.” Both are illustrated by Lloyd 
Coe. Each is $2.75. 


-~,Handsomely matched for a child’s lifelong library are The Ad- 

@/ventures of Rama and The Fables of India by Joseph Gaer. 

The first, which The New Yorker called “a masterly job... 

-4vibrant and memorable . . . of condensing the ‘Ramayana’ for 

\ Western children,” was named one of the “distinguished chil- 

mal dren’s books of 1954” by the Children’s Library Association. 

‘) The second contains animal stories older than Aesop’s, yet as 

Db \ timely and entertaining as Pogo. Randy Monk’s drawings for 
<— both are unusual and captivating. Each, $3.00. 


“Not fiction, this, but stranger than fiction — fact!” says Sub- 
Deb Scoop of May Edel’s new book, The Story of our An- 
cestors. Put with it The Story of People, by the same author, 
and you have, for all eager, questioning young scientists, the 
foundations of the science of man. Herbert Danska’s strong, \ 
clear drawings are in both. Each, $3.00. 

At all bookstores 

Write for our complete catalogue, “Books for Children” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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FOR BOYS 
————.AND GIRLS 


PARSLEY 
By LUDWIG BEMELMANS. “Wonder 
ful... a gnarled old pine tree and a 
canny stag share the honors in Mr. Be- 


melmans’ new picture book.”—N. Y. 


Times Book Review. Ages 4 up. $3.50 


HAROLD AND 
THE PURPLE CRAYON 
By CROCKETT JOHNSON. “An in 
genious little boy draws himself into a 
midnight adventure.” 
$1.50 


Library edition $1.75 


breath-taking 


Philadelphia Inquirer. Ages 4-8. 


THE SUMMER SNOWMAN 
By GENE ZION. 


“Beginning readers 


will enjoy this and so will the picture 


book age... 


illustrations tell the story 


as graphically as the text.’”’—Horn 


Book. Pictures in’ three colors by 
Margaret Bloy Graham. 
Ages 4-8 $2.00 


Library edition $2.50 


ALL THE MICE CAME 
By ROBERT KRAUS. 


“Intriguing draw 


ings and humorous rhyme tell how 
mice came to a party without knowing 
who was giving it.”—Milwaukee Jour 
nal, Ages 4-8. $1.75 


Library edition $2.25 


THE LITTLE COW 
AND THE TURTLE 
By MEINDERT DeJONG, 


bery Award winner. “ 


1954 New 
. a marvelous 
character sketch of a cow with a defi 
nite personality . . . Delightful, realistic 
storytelling.”—Vireinia Kirkus, Wash 
drawings by Maurice Sendak. 


8-12. 


Ages 
$2.50 


THE GOLDEN NAME DAY 


By JENNIE D. LINDQUIST. “A happy, 


unusually perceptive story of a little 
girl’s discovery of spring in the coun 
N. Y. Times Book Review. Pic 
tures by Garth Williams. Ages &-12. 


2.75 


try.” 


THE PLUMBER 
OUT OF THE SEA 


By MARC SIMONT. “A warm, chuckly 
Horn 


Book. Pictures in two and three colors 


story with plenty of surprises.” 


by the author, Ages 6-10. $2.00 


Library edition $2.50 


HERE COMES 
THE TROLLEY CAR 
By MARY CHALMERS. “Has the san 


miniscule 
Walk 


magic of — the 


charm of the other (Come 
With Me) makes 


mundane.”’—VIRGINIA 


for ad 
Kirkus, Pictures in two colors, Ages 
3-6. P2.00 


Library edition $2.50 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


MAxINE LABouUNTY 


Mrs. Doris Ryder Watts, 1955-56 Editor of Top of the News, has been 
forced by ill health to give up the assignment this year. We wish her well 
and look forward to her serving at some future date. 

Each issue of TON this year will have a different editor. Mary Peters 
extended her 1954-55 term to include the October issue. Former editor, 
Elizabeth Johnson is responsible for the current issue. Another forme 
editor, Elinor Walker, will set the March number on its way; and Dinah 
Lindauer will be the editor for May. Editing our expanded TON is a 
demanding enterprise, and we are most grateful to these people for their 
willingness to undertake it. 

The Management Improvement Survey will be a topic for discussion 
wherever ALA members congregate this year. The Steering Committee 
for implementation of the ALA Executive Board’s recommendations on 
the Survey is hard at work assembling statements from the divisions in 
regard to their concerns in the forthcoming organization. As they pro- 
ceed and as definite areas of responsibility are identified, there will be 
opportunity and necessity to discuss, freely and fully, the possibilities 
and the effects of the new organizations.* Particularly for DLCYP mem- 
bers is it desirable because they are affected somewhat differently from 
other groups. Unlike other divisions, which will become either Associa- 
tions or Councils, DLCYP goes out of existence, while its major com- 
ponents, the American Association of Young People’s Librarians and the 
Children’s Library Association, would become unorganized parts of the 
Young People’s and Children’s Councils Public Library Association, 

DLCYP has set up a Reorganization Committee composed of the pres- 
ent and incoming chairmen and vice chairmen of AYPL and CLA, the 
present and immediate past president of DLCYP, chaired by Margaret 
Scoggin, incoming president of DLCYP. The committee will keep abreast 
of developments in the application of the Survey principles to the specific 
units in order that present concerns and interests of DLCYP may find 
the best possible channels for expression and action in the new organi- 
zation. This will be the subject of the DLCYP Membership Meeting at 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting on February 1 or 2, 1956. 


* The plan is presented in ALA Bulletin for September 1955. 
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REPORT OF FOREIGN CONFERENCES 


VirGINIA HAVILAND, Official Representative, Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People 


It is difheult so immediately on return from Europe to report on 
results and values of the conference programs in Brussels and Vienna. 
For the individual attender—representative or “observer”—the oppor- 
tunity for meeting with his counterpart from other countries or with 
those having similar interests is of particular importance and delight. 
An enlargement of viewpoint follows as one becomes increasingly aware 
of wider situations and a number of universal problems. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LIBRARIES 
AND DOCUMENTATION CENTERS 


Brussels—September 11-18, 1955. 


Some 1200 delegates and representatives from countries on all sides of 
the world—as far apart as Japan, South Africa, Australia, the Gold 
Coast, and Jugoslavia—met in Brussels for meetings of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, the International Federation fon 
Documentation, and the International Association of Music Libraries. 
Over thirty librarians attended from the United States. In turbans, berets, 
and plastic raingear, the groups gathered during a week of rain at the 
University of Brussels and other city meeting places. Gencral sessions and 
many smaller meetings were conducted as in the UN with interpretation 
through seat earphones for those not understanding the speaker's lan- 
guage. Prepared speeches were in French or English. 

After two days of gencral meetings, a small group of twelve delegates 
concerned with the development of library work with children and young 
people gathered on Wednesday to discuss resolutions for the formation 
of an International Association of Children’s and Young People’s Li- 
brarians. Dr. Gelderblom, Director of the Frankfurt Public Library, 
served as chairman and Mlle. Rivier, Director of the Municipal Library 
in Geneva, served as secretary. Prime movers in the planning for these 
meetings were three children’s librarians of Holland: Fr. Wolff, Daane, 
and Moerckerken. 

Johanna Wolff read a statement of concern for the establishing of an 
international association. This was followed by discussion of (1) the estab- 
lishment of a provisional board of directors for the first year (each country 
later to make its own appointment); (2) the establishment of a central 
collection of professional bulletins, professional literature, and distin 
guished children’s books of each country; (3) the publication of an inex: 
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pensive, mimeographed bulletin, containing new articles and reprints ol 
importance to countries with either developed or underdeveloped library 
service to children, especially pieces on the training of children’s librarians 































, and notes on professional literature. The purpose of the international col- 
lection of best books, chosen by librarians, is to further publication and 
use of such books through translation, with an annual list to be made 
available. 

" On Thursday a larger group met in open session for wider discussion 

oa of these plans. Chief stress fell on the fundamental importance of having 

’ a modern children’s library in every public library, of the waining of 

_ children’s librarians, and of identifying and diffusing the best books of 

* each country. Finally there came the naming of a chairman and a provi- 

i sional board. Johanna Wolff became chairman and, in most cases, indi- 
viduals attending as representatives of their countries were named to the 
board. Thus, Eileen Colwell, Honorable Secretary of England’s Youth 
Library Association was appointed for England for this first year, Vir- 
ginia Haviland for the United States, etc. 

At the final plenary session of the Congress on Friday, Mlle. Rivics 
read the resolutions from the group. These were approved by the assem- 

” bly, thus establishing the International Association of Children’s and 

- Young People’s Librarians, within the Public Libraries Division of IFLA. 

nal Great lervor was exhibited in the business of organizing; much sin- 

os cerity of purpose was evident. There was at the same time some difficulty 
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in meeting the inequality of starting-points of individual countrics—Ex. 
Who should be the board representative from a country without any chil- 
dren’s librarians? Who should select the “best books” when there is no 
association of children’s librarians and young people’s librarians? Many 
problems and details will have to be discussed further, but a solid begin- 
ning has been made. It is clear that this new organization and UNESCO 
have some common interests and can, perhaps, be of help to each other in 
the implementation of UNESCO's Public Library Manifesto of 1949, 
which states that “The public library should offer children, young people, 
men and women opportunity and encouragement . . .” The purposes of 
the new organization as expressed in its resolutions are in clear harmony 
also with the conference theme of “The Tasks and Responsibilities of 
Libraries and Documentation Centers in Modern Life.” Future programs 
and the publication of an international bulletin should be a challenge 
to the wider participation of children’s librarians. 






















VIENNA CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 
ON BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Vienna—September 20-24, 1955. 





Vienna appeared quite dazzling in a week of sunshine that contrasted 
sharply with Brussels’ week of rain. Its gleaming baroque buildings and 
lovely parks shone for visitors who crowded its hotels, on the day of the 
last Russians’ leaving, for two conferences—the publishers, authors, 
artists, psychologists, booksellers and librarians from thirteen countries 
who attended the program on books for young people, as well as the 
medical profession there for a world congress. 

Ours was a busy set of meetings, from the first session opened by the 
singing of the Vienna Choir Boys to the Friday evening gathering at 
Othello, produced by the State Opera Company. At the opening session 
messages of greeting were read from author Erich Kastner, from the 
American Booksellers Association (for “a great contribution to the cause 
of children’s literature”), from the American Book Publishers Council 
(“. . . hope your conference will advance our common goal of making 
good children’s books available everywhere”) and from the Children’s 
Book Council (expressing “interest in and appreciation for the work of 
the board.”’) 

Forthcoming reports, with papers printed in their original languages 
and summaries in two others—French, German, and English, altogether 
—will be available to give the complete story of this forum devoted to the 
theme of “Buch and Bild’’—or, translated from the conference language, 
“Book and Picture.” Papers on books and pictures concerned both theory 
and actual publishing: the psychology or meaning of pictures to, the 
young, in both book illustration and comics; the importance of the pic- 
ture book to the child; problems of illustrating children’s books; and 
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Understanding Novels 
For Young People 





by Margaret Maze Craig 
TRISH » 


“Patricia Ingram, in her senior year at high 
school and approaching her seventeenth birthday, fell in love for 
the first time. Jn a story that is sensitive and honest in its ap- 
proach to first love we follow ‘Trish through the problems and 
adjustments of her affair with Dick Keating and her relationship 
with Bill, the ‘boy next door.’ Her meeting with an older college 


man helps her and she develops a good sense of values.”—Saturday 
Review 









242 PAGES * CLOTH BOUND + 1951 °* $2.50 









dl 
r JULIE ~» 
- “There was quite a greeting for Trish, Mar- 
5, garet Maze Craig’s first book, because it is much more honest about 
eS a girl's first sex experiences than most girls’ books. Now in Julie 
1e she again concentrates on how to get your man .. . Julie is at a 
coeducational college where there are six girls to one man. Each 
of her friends has a different method ... The highly keyed emo- 
- tions of the college freshman seldom have been put down with 
at such realism.”—New York Herald Tribune 
on 248 PAGES * CLOTH BOUND + 1952 °* $2.50 
he 
se MARSHA ~» 
cil wo ' 
aa “Charming, intelligent, and sympathetic, Marsha 
B Whitney strives hard to measure up to the record of her older 
ns sister and never quite succeeds—or so she thinks. Half hypno- 
ol tized by Di’s beauty and brilliance, and genuinely fond of her, 
Marsha is almost resigned to staying in the shadowy background. 
ges Then Steve Holliday comes to town. During that summer, Marsha 
falls in love, wakes slowly to a sense of her own worth, and finally 
het sees Di clearly, in all her selfishness ... /t is this hard-won self- 
the knowledge that gives point to Mrs. Craig’s treatment of a familiar 
ge, theme—distinguishing it from the usual plain-and-fancy sisters 
ory plot.’—New York Times 
the 248 PAGES * CLOTH BQUND + 1955 * $2.75 
pic From Your Regular Bookseller 
and 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 16 
Established 1834 











how to handle the comic book problem. Jella Lepman, Director of the 
International Youth Library in Munich, whose idea led to this Intet 
national Board and its meetings, stated in her paper on picture books, 
“The picture book... does more than all else to further understanding 
among men.” She then spoke for the cooperative production interna- 
tionally of picture books of all nations at moderate prices. 

In several discussions the question of comics was introduced and on 
Friday came a full morning devoted to the subject. Dr. Heinrich Spitta, 
psychology professor from Hanover, Germany, discussed the significance 
of themes and subjects of comic books, while Virginia Haviland pre 
sented the experience of the United States in attempts to control comic 
book distribution, with chicf emphasis on belief that the only real remedy 
is good children’s books themselves, made accessible to children through 
good library service and the increased awareness of parents and teachers. 
This paper presented a picture of our children’s libraries today and ol 
ways in which children’s librarians are trying to reach more children with 
more books, based on reports and experiences shared by persons in many 
parts of our country. 

A final conference session presented reports from representatives ol 
each country on its work with children and young people. ‘These reports 
also will be included in the printed congress proceedings. 

In this smaller congress it was casier to meet with individuals having 
one’s own interests, particularly since many opportunities were planned 
for gatherings apart from formal mectings. It was a valuable and stimu 
lating mingling of persons in different professions all concerned with 
children’s books. Thus one met Astrid Lindgren and her publisher of 
Pippi Longstocking; one attended the Vienna Philharmonic concert with 
librarians from Denmark and Holland; one strolled through Schonbrunn 
with persons from Germany; one met many others for lunch at Kahlen- 
berg, high over the city looking down at the Danube; one talked with 
Marion Horton and staff members of the International Youth Library 
at afternoon coffee and for a late meal at the Rathauskellar. ‘That is 
when one heard so many interesting little things and gathered new im 
pressions. 

An attractive exhibit of children’s books from many countries, ai 
ranged by category—picture books, fantasy, folklore, religion, etc.—was 
set up near the meeting rooms and made a pleasant place to gather be- 
fore and after sessions. 

The next meeting of the International Board on Books for Young 
People will probably be held in Stockholm, in 1956. At that time the 
first Hans Christian Andersen international award will be made for an 
outstanding book. 

We have all got much to share and to learn in this kind of inter- 
change. Both the new association in IFLA and the International Board 
on Books for Young People need our support. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SERVICE, 
EUROPEAN STYLE, IN 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


Mary Kesst, Shasta County Library, Redding, California 





A visit to foreign countries, though limited in time, is a proper ex- 
perience for a children’s librarian, You come back with a load of fresh 
stories and charming picture books. On the way, you get a glimpse now 
and then of some phase of children’s culture based on an unfamiliai 
premise. It sets you thinking, and so gives you more flexible ideas about 
library functioning, if you sce results gained from an entirely different 
approach, 

All through Europe, from Rouen to Nauplion, I found that many 
towns and cities have some kind of public library where children can get 
books to read at home. In France, libraries often have separate sections 
or departments “for youth,” and sometimes, as at Arles, a separate chil- 
dren’s room with its own hours, supported by the city as part of the public 
library service. Lubljana Library has a department for children. In many 
other places, even large places, though children can use library books at 
home, there are no children’s collections in evidence. 

How can a library give effective service to children without a separate 
children’s collection? By having a children’s librarian. I found this topsy- 
turvy answer at Ziirich. As you probably know (but I did not) it is com- 
mon in Europe to have at least two libraries in the same town: one a 
dignified city library to preserve a fine public book collection which does 
not circulate or for scientific work only, and the other a “reading room” 
containing a popular collection from which books may be taken home. 
Children, where they are permitted, will naturally use the latter. 

And so, when I asked in my uncertain German at the scholarly-looking 
zentral-bibliotek in Ziirich, “But where do the children go for their 
books?” I was directed to the Pestalozzihaus, and there I met Gertrud von 
Waldkirch, the children’s librarian for the city. 

Pestilozzihaus is a handsome library building on Zahringerstrasse, a 
short street tucked into the center of Ziirich, not far from the venerable 
city library. Modern and functional, plentifully lighted, it could have 
been built yesterday instead of twenty-five years ago. The beautiful Swiss 
furniture in blond wood seems suited to the library of the future. A wide 
public elevator which gives access to the five stories took me to the floor 
above the reading room, where, in the heart of the library, with an office, 
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the main stacks, a catalog department, and large circulation room in 
which to work, I found a pleasant and competent children’s librarian, and 
felt at home right away. 

Miss von Waldkirch explained that, though the Pestalozzi Society in 
Ziirich sponsors the library, it is actually supported by public funds. 
Besides headquarters, there are more than a dozen subsidiary “reading 
rooms” (branches and stations) at strategic places throughout the city, 
which circulate books from the central library to readers of all ages, and 
also have a stock of books of their own. Though it does not offer school 
service, Pestalozzihaus encourages the growth of classroom libraries, and 
in a swiftly-expanding community it has placed children’s books in a 
school pending the opening of a new branch. It has also furnished col- 
lections for the use of youth groups, the “Blue Cross,” and many others. 
Programs are given in local centers to popularize the library with chil- 
dren. Of the thousands of new yearly registrants, about one-third are of 
school age. The library deliberately places itself within reach of every 
child of reading age in Ziirich. 

And yet there is no children’s collection, All children’s books are 
cataloged and shelved along with adult books. “That is because we do 
not yet use open shelves here,” Miss von Waldkirch commented. “We 
make a printed catalog from which readers choose their books, and chil- 
dren become accustomed early to the use of the catalog. We have card 
catalogs as well which are kept up to date, and lists of the new books. 
The new large branch we have just opened in a rapidly growing indus- 
trial section of the city has made a step forward. There the books are all 
on open shelves.” 

The new catalog, in hundreds of copies, fresh off the press, was a com- 
pactly printed, inch-thick pamphlet with index. Levels of reading were 
indicated for children’s books. The children start using the printed cata- 
log as soon as they are admitted to the library, which is after they have 
become competent readers, and this skill is carried on into adulthood. 

As we walked through the extensive metal stacks, I could see that all 
levels of materials were intershelved. Letters on spine labels indicated 
classes: L for travel, M biography, B picture books, etc. Books were 
broken down by authors within the class through a device similar to 
Cutter numbers. New books (and especially children’s books) were at- 
tractively coated with strong, thin plastic over the bright jackets so as to 
keep their new look. 

“I wish you could be here tomorrow afternoon, ‘Two days a week are 
special children’s days. Then the boys and girls throng into this circula- 
tion room and the place is busy!” “Do you tell stories?” I asked. Miss 
von Waldkirch smiled. “In our Swiss libraries we do not tell stories to 
children who can already read. No, my program is more practical. I show 
new books, give reviews, and help in problems of selection. Some of the 
older boys and girls are my assistants. They take turns charging or dis- 
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charging books, locating or replacing them. Thus the children who are 
most interested become acquainted with the shelves after all. 

“IT want you to see the charging system we have devised here. It works 
very well, and you may wish to adopt it. All records are kept separate 
from the books.” No pockets! Book cards are kept in two files: one of 
books in (as shelved) and one of books in use. A reader fills out a “read- 
ing card” which is placed as a dummy in the shelf file instead of the card 
of the book he has borrowed. It projects above the file of cards so as to 
spot “books in use.” When the library closes, book cards removed are 
counted for circulation and placed in the “out” file. Each child owns a 
“borrowing card,” in which is inscribed a record of books read. It holds 
thirty books, and for it he pays a small fee, about ten cents. Youngsters 
vie for a high quality list, as do the children in our reading games. In 
Ziirich boys take out 10%, more books than girls do, In spite of restric- 





























tions, such as closed stacks, annual circulation to children from this pub- 
y lic library is approaching 95,000, 
| As we were saying friendly goodbyes, a capable-looking local librarian 
e from the new branch (that with open shelves) came in to consult with 
O Miss von Waldkirch. I asked her one parting question: “In your library, 
€ would you like to have the children’s books all separated and kept on 
|- special shelves for boys and girls?” “No,” she replied, after a little thought. 
d “It would not be practical nor convenient. | would not like it at all.” 
S. Perhaps she felt it would be unjust to the children to keep their books 
S- apart. 
ll Miss von Waldkirch, in cooperation with some teachers, compiles a 
list of recommended children’s books from which the schools in Ziirich 
n- may order for their classroom libraries. She also makes a list for her Ii- 
re brary which is divided into three parts for three age groups: up to 10, 
la- 11-14, and over 14. These lists would be of interest to American libraries 
ve wishing to add books in German or German-Swiss. 
At holiday time, young readers from a British library exchanged 
all Christmas cards with the children of Pestalozzihaus, and this led to a 
ed round of letter writing between the group in England and that in Switzer- 
ere land. I have seen children’s library experts in ministries of education try- 
to ing desperately to cope single-handed with requests for information from 
at- American school children. Would not a group exchange of books and 
, to correspondence with children in a foreign library be more fun and more 
rewarding? ‘There are plenty of young library readers abroad, and gifted 
are children’s librarians to guide them, even though their libraries may not 
ula- look and operate exactly like ours. 
Liss 
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REPORT ON PENNIES 


FOR PINOCCHIO 


Statue of Pinocchio at Pescia 


Excerpts from a letter from Rotanno AnziLori, Mayor of Pescia 


The work on the Pinocchio monument started, as you may recall, the 
26th of October 1954, and has since been going on. Sculptor Emilio Greco 
has been working at the modelling of the tall statue of Pinocchio and 
the Fairy in his studio in Rome. I visited him there a fortnight ago and 
was pleased very much with his finished model, which is far better than 
the small one that he presented for the contest. This is not only my 
opinion but also that of some critics who have seen it. Now the group has 
to be cast in bronze and then polished in all details before being brought 
to Collodi and set up in the open space left in the park on the right side 
of the torrent, in front of the Collodi Gardens. 

Sculptor Venturino Venturi has been busy since October working at 
the creation of his mosaic square. He has been living in Collodi, directing 
and actually putting his hand in every detail of the mosaic figures on the 
walls. We are very much satisfied with him, too, His mosaic is indeed fat 
better than the model made us believe it would be. 

You may wonder when all will be finished. If finances do not fail us, 
we think that in early spring our project will be fully realized, so that we 
shall be able to have a great inaugural ceremony at the end of April. This 
date should be final. My term expires in May and I do not want to be 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing the end of a work that has cost me so 
much effort and preoccupation. 
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IS THE BOOK GOOD—IS THE 
OFFER FAIR? 





Beryi Ek. Hovr, ALA Headquarters Liaison Assistant, Subscription 
Books Committee 



































When a book salesman calls with a colorful brochure, an attractive 
sample volume and a tempting proposition, should the parent, teacher 
or librarian buy? Every library can have materials at hand that help to 
answer that question. 

Discretion directs first of all that a purchaser know the quality of a 
publication which he is considering. For many subscription works and 
other books of a reference nature, librarians can introduce purchasers to 
the evaluations in the quarterly Subscription Books Bulletin. Its analyti- 
cal reviews are prepared by the Subscription Books Committee of the 
American Library Association and represent the combined opinion of 
Committee members. Librarians can use files of the Bulletin, as well as 
such lists as Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books, seventh edition, the 
seventh edition Supplement, 1950-52, and Shores’ Basic Reference Sources 
in selecting dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, juvenile sets, etc., and in 
advising their patrons about buying. When the salesman comes or the 





the patron calls, consult your reviews and find out whether the book is worthy 
eco of a place on library or home book shelves. 
and Even good books are sometimes sold in questionable ways. Librarians 
and can ascertain for themselves, for teachers, or for home purchasers whether 
han an offer is fair and regular by consulting two small pamphlets giving 
mv standards for ethical sales practices: Trade Practice Rules for the Sub- 
has scription and Mail Order Book Publishing Industry as Promulgated Sep- 
ught tember g, 1940, by the Federal ‘Trade Commission (reprinted in the 
side October 1940 Subscription Books Bulletin); Subscription Books Publishers 
Adopt Additional Standards (mimeographed) June 14, 1951. These pam- 
ig al phlets are available on request from Mr, John J. Burke, National Better 
cting | Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., and should 
1 the | be part of every library, either in their original forms or, in the case of the 
dl far Trade Practice Rules, in the Subscription Books Bulletin reprint, 
Sales techniques which are not in line with accepted standards for 
il us, | Selling should be reported in full to the publishing company involved. 
at we | Purchasers who need advice about sales propositions made to them or 
This ] assistance in reporting complaints can secure help from the nearest Better 
to be | Business Bureau or from the National Better Business Bureau. A list of 
me so | Better Business Bureaus, with their addresses, was published in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin in July 1950. 
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State library agencies can sometimes be of help in reporting question 
able sales practices. Also, although the major concern of the Subscription 
Books Committee is the evaluation of new reference materials for its 
Bulletin, the Committee is interested in the elimination of unfair sales 
methods, Complaints which can not be handled satisfactorily locally can be 
reported to your state library, to the Subscription Books Committee chair- 
man, or to the American Library Association Headquarters assistant who 
works with the Subscription Books Committee, for transmittal to the 
publisher or to the appropriate agency. 

Encourage your patron to give an attentive ear to the book salesman 
and to get the details concerning his product and his sales proposition in 
writing. Advise him to delay his decision until he is sure that the book is 
suitable for his needs and that the sales offer is standard. If he questions 
a sales technique, check it with the standards; if he needs help in report- 
ing a complaint, refer him to the Better Business Bureau or to one of the 
other sources of assistance. Sources of evaluation: 
















Subscription Books Bulletin. Quarterly. $3 year; 80¢ single copy. 
































Shores, Louis. Basic Reference Sources. 1954. $6.25. | 
Winchell, Constance M. Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. 1951. $10. 
Winchell, Constance M. and Johnson, Olive A. Guide to Reference 
Books: 7th ed. Supplement, 1950-52. 1954. 53-25. 
These publications are available from the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. I 
A CONTINUING CARE PROJECT 
; Le 
Erne, C. Wricur, Head of Children’s Department, Toledo (Ohio) 
Public Library 
In January 1951, the Toledo Public Library started to accept contri- 
butions from staff and borrowers for the purchase of books through CARE, 
for children in orphanages and refugee shelters in countries outside of the 
United States. A glass jar with a slot in the lid for small change has been 
kept on the charging desk at the main library and 11 branches, with a LIs 
printed card beside it explaining the purpose. Both adults and children 
continue to drop in their change after paying fines, though this silent Mo 
project has been carried on for almost five years. ‘To date the ‘Toledo 
Public Library has contributed $1606.12 to the CARE Book Fund, which 
has purchased 160 sets of books for children in 21 different countries, | y;, 
with repeats in four countries where the need was great. 1 
This project has been of very little trouble to the library, but rich | 





in its rewards. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 





Selected by an AYPL committee: Mitpren M. Witson, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Public Library; Josepu W. Prrrcuarn, Rockford (11l.) Public 
Library; Turopvorr P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Chairman. 





















1 ARTICLES 
S . . r . rn 
Faegre, Marion L. Drama of Adolescence. National Parent Teacher 50: 
) . ’ * . . 
; 24-6 (September 1955) First in the 1955-56 study program on adoles- 
cence and though aimed primarily at the parent, this article should 
s ° ° ° . . . . . 
provide-an insight into the emotionally and physically trying period 
of the teens. 
Lamborn, Robert L. Must They Be Crazy, Mixed-up Kids? New York 
‘ Times Magazine p. 20 (June 26, 1955) The author feels that by giving 
a better self picture to emulate, the teen-agers may do away with their 
CC és : os Se ‘ 
crazy, mixed-up” description by seeing themselves as they actually 
are, 
Hi, ‘ - a F inne . y — . 
Lesban, Edna J. Coexisting with Teenagers. New York Times Magazine 
p- 35 (July 17, 1955) Teen-agers want and need the feeling of security 
resulting from parental control and discipline rather than a giving in 
to every desire for fear of what they may do. Parents, of course, can 
set a good example by acting mature themselves. 
Long, William G. Let’s Put Our Idle ‘Teen-agers to Work. American 
10) Magazine p. 17 (October 1955) Idleness, says a prominent judge, was 
the cause for the appearance of many teen-agers in his court. He sug- 
gests careful revision of child labor laws, agencies to assist in employ- 
ui ing teen-agers, and less emphasis on playgrounds and more on honest 
RE, labor as a preventative and a cure for juvenile delinquency. 
the 
een 
ha | Lists 
lren ; _ ' : 
lent Morrison, Lillian. Sport Books for Young People. Junior Libraries 80: 
ledo 15-7 (September 15, 1955) Includes books on all sports for the third 
hich through the twelfth grades. 
me | High School Librarians Choose. An annual list drawn up by Maryland 
high school librarians and the Young Peoples Department, Enoch 
rich Pratt Free Library. Order early from: School Libraries Division, De- 
partment of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., 10¢. 
NEWS 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 











Recommended by an AYPL committee: Roserr Dosis, South Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Public Library; Marcarer Hart, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library; Joun D. BruckMAN, Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Li- 


brary, Chairman. 









Becbe, William. Adventuring with Beebe. Ducll, 1955. $4.50. 


The best of Beebe for your nature fans, Among other things, he tells again the 
story of the first round trip to “Davy Jones’ Locker,” with humor and excitement 







in every line. 





Bell, Bruce W. Gone Are the Days. Westminster, 1955. 93-50. 


Appealingly nostalgic account of the author as a ten year old boy on a southern 





Indiana farm in the early 1goo’s. 











Bridgeman, William & Hazard, J. The Lonely Sky. Holt, 1955. $3.95. 


Fascinating story of a test pilot and his experiences in testing untried and experi 

































mental planes. k 

Denis, Michaela. Leopard in My Lap. Messner, 1955. $4.95. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denis, who hunt animals with cameras rather than guns, have 
recorded their African adventures in an exciting and readable manner. Fine 
photos. 

Dolan, Mary. Hannibal of Carthage. Macmillan. 1955. $3.50. th 
Fine story telling in this fictional account of the magnificent life and victories Cc 
of Hannibal, seen through the eyes of Sostylos, first his slave, then his loyal friend. Al 

thi 

Dunscomb, Charles. The Bond and the Free. Houghton, 1955. $3.00. Lil 
A feeling of reality pervades this novel about the rise of Christianity, as witnessed 
by the high born niece of Pontius Pilate, who becomes a thoroughly human but 
dedicated convert. 

, ' = liby 

Erdman, Loula Grace. The Far Journey. Dodd, 1955. $3.00. DI 
Fravelling alone, except for her small son, a courageous young wife travels by lil 
covered wagon from Missouri to ‘Vexas, in search of her husband. A’ gripping IDI 

sery 





story of pioneer resourcefulness. 
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Groseclose, Elgin. The Carmelite. Macmillan, 1955. $3.75. 


The adventures of Father Juan of the Carmelites at the splendid, barbaric court 
of Persia in the 16th century. A fine historical novel, based on fact. 








Kennelly, Ardyth. Up Home. Houghton, 1955. $4.00. 


\n unusual love story of the Mormon country, at a time when plural marriage 
still survived. Written with humor, sensitivity, and understanding. 


























1- 

= Klein, Alexander, ed. Grand Deception. Lippincott, 1955. $3.95. 

U- The ingenuity and gullibility of human beings is revealed in this collection of 
hoaxes. Spread over a period of centuries, and from all parts of the world, they 
show that men everywhere can be fooled in almost every phase of life. 

Lamb, Harold. New Found World. Doubleday, 1955. $5.75. 
\ panoramic view of the discovery and exploration of America, presented with 
the author's characteristic verve and readability. Solid fact, presented with an 
he eye for the romance and excitement of history. 

mt 

More, Byron. The First Five Million Miles. Harper, 1955. $3.75. 
Crowded with personal sketches and anecdotes, the book is an account, vigorously 
told, of the growth of commercial air transport in the United States. 

ern 

Naugler, Gertrude. The World and Julie. Scribner, 1955. $3.50. 
Phe charming story of restless, unsure Julie who breaks from the restricted world 
of her father’s parsonage to meet life in Montreal’s McGill University. 

eri 

Rich, Louise. Innocence Under the Elms. Lippincott, 1955. $3.75. 
A chuckleful account of the girlhood of Louise Rich and her sister in a small 
New England town. Fun to read aloud. Librarians will enjoy her account of 
| what happened when they were left in charge of the village library. 
vave ) 
Fine 
How do young people evaluate a library discussion group? We have 
the answer for one group at West Georgia Regional Library, Carrollton, 
ories Georgia as they talk with their librarian, Edith Foster, about what the 
iend. ALA American Heritage Young Adult group meant to them. ‘The tape of 
this informative discussion may be borrowed from ALA Headquarters 
Library. ‘he borrowers pay return postage. 75 speed 5” reel. 
sessed 
n but 
DLCYP members who are planning trips and are interested in seeing 
libraries in other countries are invited to send their itineraries to the 
DLCYP office and wherever possible they will be given information about 

‘ls by : . . ‘ Pe ° : . 

; ox libraries which might be visited and the names of librarians who will 

ppg 


serve as contacts. 
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AWARDS 


Harriet G. LONG, Associate Professor, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University 







THE E. P. DUT TON—JOHN MACRAE AWARD 





This is an award that honors the profession of library service to chil 
dren and youth and contributes to its further growth and development. 
It was established in 1952 in honor of two former presidents of the E. P. 
Dutton Company and amounts to the sum of $1,000 for advanced study 
in the field of library work with children and young people. 

Heads of Children’s and Youth Departments, Supervisors of School 
Libraries, and library school faculty members are in strategic positions 
to find individuals who are cligible. Staff members of experience who may 
have long wished to make a study of, or find experience in, some particu- 
lar aspect of service will find in this award an opportunity to carry out 
their plans. The results of their study or investigation will be of benfit to 















the profession. 

Perhaps a survey of the awards that have been made and the projects 
which have been the concern of the recipients will clarify the terms and 
stimulate the thinking of possible future candidates. Since the Award 
was established, there have been three recipients. The first was Mrs. 
Augusta Baker, Children’s Librarian, Cullen Branch, ‘The New York 
Public Library, who studied “the role of the children’s librarian in inter- 
cultural education, with special emphasis on the Negro.” The second was 
Mrs. Martha Marble, Head of Children’s Work, White Plains Public 
Library, whose field of study is “to define more clearly the distinctive roles 
of the clementary school library and the public library children’s room, 
and to consider ways in which each may complement the work of the 














other.” 
The most recent winner of the Award is Mrs. Barbara Widem, Assist 


ant Librarian, Children’s Book Center, University of Chicago, who will 
do advanced study at the University of Chicago Library School “to focus 
research on the role of the children’s library consultant on the staff of a 
state library agency in working with adult groups concerned with chil- 









dren.” 
It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the fact that the candidate must be 


able to secure a leave of absence for advanced study, or for an investiga- 
tion or project in an established children’s, young people’s or school 
department. To secure this requires the cooperation of head librarians 
and those in charge of services to children and youth. Even though short- 
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age of staff may make it difficult to free a staff member for a period ol 
time, the resultant benefit to the staff member in: professional growth, 
and to library service to children and youth everywhere, should be con- 
sidered. 

A special committee is appointed to receive applications. The Chair- 
man of the E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award Committee for 1955/56 is 
Miss Nancy Jane Day, Library Service, State Department of Education, 
Columbia, South Carolina. Applications must be received by March 15, 
1956. Presentation of the Award will be made at the American Library 
Association Annual Conference in Miami Beach, June 1956. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


There is another award of interest to those who serve children and 
youth—The Grolier Society Award. Established in 1953, this Award 
differs in that it is given in recognition of the achievement of “a librarian 
in a community or in a school who has made an unusual contribution to 
the stimulation and guidance of reading by children and young people.” 
The nominee must be a salaried librarian working with children and 
young people. The contribution of the nominee may have been made 
over a period of years, or it may be a single contribution of lasting value. 
This is an annual award of $500, together with a scroll or plaque bearing 
the citation. 

Nominations, which may be made by groups, associations, or indi- 
viduals, must be accompanied by five copies of the statement of achieve- 
ment. Until the Chairman is appointed, nominations may be sent, by 
March 15, 1956, to Mr. David Clift, Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association. 


The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship Fund has received a bequest of 
$500.00 from the estate of the late Alice T. Cummings, it was announced 
by Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Librarian of the Hartford Public Library 
and Chairman of the Hewins Award Committee. Miss Cummings was a 
member of the Hartford Public Library for many years, and served for a 
year as librarian upon the death of Miss Hewins. Although not a chil- 
dren’s librarian herself, Miss Cummings was interested in library work 
with children and in the professional training for children’s librarians. 

The Hewins Scholarship, established in 1926 to honor Miss Hewins 
on the anniversary of her fiftieth year as librarian of the Hartford Public 
Library, is awarded annually for professional training in the field of 
library work with children. The Award Committee consists of a repre- 
sentative of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People of 
the American Library Association, the Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Connecticut and the Librarian of the Hartford Public Library. 
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‘THE FILM’S PLACE IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 




















Rurn Hewrrr, Supervisor, Work with Children, Seattle Publi 
Library 













At the Audio-Visual Institute in Philadelphia on July 2 and g, 1955 a 
program was devoted to the use of films in the children’s room and to a 
search for standards for the films. 

Anne Jourdan, New Utrecht Branch, Brooklyn Public Library, set 
the stage for the demonstration and discussion by posing and discussing 
the questions: Should the public library have film programs for children? 
Can films contribute something to our work that other media cannot? 
If so, what kinds of films do we want? How shall we present them to 
children? 

Basing her discussion of these questions on answers to question- 
naires sent to a wide geographic selection of libraries and on her own 
experience with the Brooklyn staff Miss Jourdan concluded that films 
do attract children to come to the library. When films are used with 
books they serve to introduce reluctant readers to books. They can lead 
the child to explore new fields, give him broader knowledge and stimu 
late the child’s imagination. Films can give variety and enrichment to 
already established programs as_ pre-school, picture book hours, story 
hours and class visits. Librarians are agreed that films should never 
replace these library programs. They should be used with discrimination 












and careful planning. 

What kind of films can thus be used effectively? Technically, chil- 
dren’s films should be subjected to the same standards of photography 
and sound as are applied to adult films. The content should be aestheti 
cally good, well paced, and above all suitable for children. The presenta 
tion should be simple yet imaginative. The film must arouse and hold the 
interest of children. Patronizing narration, forced and sophisticated 
humor have no place in children’s films. Folk and fairy tale films should 
keep to the spirit of the original. 

Following Miss Jourdan’s discussion two demonstrations of intro 
ducing films were given. Phyllis Barclay, Boston Public Library, discussed 
how she would use the film Animal Life at Low Tide. She used a short, 
general introduction and an adept weaving in of related book materials. 
Marguerite Dodson, Brooklyn Public Library, introduced the film Stead- 
fast Tin Soldier by an expert and moving te ‘ing of The Princess and the 
Swineherd, using a book exhibit of lovely editions of Hans Christian 
Andersen books to point up her book materials. 
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The general discussion that followed showed wide interest in the 
subject. It underlined the need for an acceptance of high standards. It 
was generally accepted that the need for more continuous and general 
publication of information about children’s films is great, a fact which 
presents a challenge to library organizations. 


A SELECTION OF FILMS THAT 
CHILDREN HAVE ENJOYED 


List Distributed at the Children’s Film Program, Audio-Visual Insti- 
tute, July 2-3, 1955. 


Adventures of Chico, International Film Bureau, 1937. 55 min. Bkw. 


The story of a litthe Mexican boy and the many different creatures that live near 
his home: armadillos, deer, coatimundis, birds and snakes. 


Animal Life at Low Tide. Pat Dowling, 1955. 11 min. Color. 


\ boy and girl explore coastal tide pools with leisurely absorption. Includes 
fascinating Close-ups of starfish, sand crabs, sea urchins and sea anemones. 


Animules. International Film Bureau, 1951. 11 min. Color. 
\ group of junior high boys and girls discover amusing possibilities of making 
interesting and unusual animal figures out of newspapers, wire, paper towel and 


paste, 


Circus Boy. United World, 1950. 46 min. Bkw. 


Michael, an English school boy, is a brilliant swimmer but is nervous when he 
appears before an audience. At the circus he finds courage to perform a difficult 
trick to save the act of a friend. Full of the familiar thrills and laughs of the 
“Big Top.” 


Coral Wonderland. Australian News and Information Bureau, 1950. 30 
min. Color. 


The strange and beautiful creatures living in the waters around the Great Coral 
Reef are shown here in exciting under-water scenes. Highlight is the sequence 
showing a sea turtle digging her nest and laying eggs. 


The Fish and the Visherman. Brandon, 1950. 30 min, Color, 


Phe familiar tale of the fisherman who released the magic fish he caught, and 
was forced by his wife to ask for greater and greater rewards. The animated 
drawings of cottage, castle and the undersea court of the magic fish are full of 
charming detail. 
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Little Grey Neck. Fleetwood Films, Inc. 18 min. Color, 
Littke Grey Neck injures his wing and is unable to fly when other birds migrate 
South for the winter, but friendly animals and birds save him from the hungry 
fox. Animated drawings of the forest creatures have strong appeal. 










Mysterious Poacher. United World, 1948. 44 min. Bkw. 
Austrian school children help capture a deer thief on a game reservation. Filled 
with mystery and excitement, this film with German dialogue and American nat 
ration holds juvenile audiences spellbound throughout. 











Song of the Prairie. Official Films, 1949. 19 min. Color, 
Beautiful Heroine, Singing Cowboy, Sinister Villain and Wonder Horse are played 
by puppets in this amusing “western.” A delightful musical score takes the place 






of narration. 










Stars in Stripes. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 11 min. Color. 


The story of three tiger cubs born in the Bronx Zoo and raised from helpless 
babies to half-grown powerful animals in a New York apartment. 









The Steadfast Tin Soldier. Brandon, 1955, 14 min. Color. 


The Andersen fairy tale told with adroitly animated nursery toys and satisfying 






atmosphere. 










The Story of King Midas. Bailey, 1953. 10 min. Color. 


Puppets tell the story of how King Midas was cured of his greed. 






The Story of Peter and the Potter. National Film Board of Canada, 1953. 
21 min. Color. 





Peter anxiously watches as a bowl emerges out of a lump of wet clay, is baked, 
decorated and glazed in time to be used as a birthday present for his mother. 









Ti-Jean Goes Lumbering. International Film Bureau, 1953. 16 min. Color. 


A French Canadian folk tale about the marvelous exploits of a mysterious little 
boy who rode into a logging camp one winter day on a big white horse. 



















, . ’ . . . \ 
Wonders of Plant Growth. Churchill-Wexler, 1953. 10 min. Color. i 
Speeded-up pictures of the actual growth of plants from seeds, leaves, stems and r 

roots fascinate children and stimulate them to experiment with growing things : 
themselves. t 

i 

t 

t 

t 

Ruth Harshaw is now appearing on the new NBC Weekday Monitor 

; ‘ . : vm ° iT 

program called Your Home Companion for which Margaret ‘Truman is th 
hostess and Mike Wallace, host. Mrs. Harshaw will talk with them about e\ 
children’s books between 2:00 and 2:15 p.m. EST each Tuesday. o1 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 
ADELINE CorriGAN, Associate Editor 


ANOTHER HARVEST ... 

As news of the varied activities of chil- 
dren’s and young people's librarians in the 
last few months come to our desk, we mar- 
vel at the richness and color, like the leaves 
that burn from yellow to scarlet. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER ... 


and to summer reading programs. 
Among the intriguing ideas was the one 
on fishing, from St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
“Bait Your Hooks With Books” was the 
slogan; 1098 fishing licenses were issued; 
and many a fisherman went home with a 
good catch! A handicraft workshop 
was the special feature in the central chil- 
dren’s room of Dayton, Ohio. Boys and 
girls constructed many things, from model 
trucks to puppets, using books such as 
Fun with Paper and Fun with String by 
Joseph Leeming; Marionettes are People 
by Edith Thane; and Science Fun with 
Milk Cartons, by Herman and Nina 
Schneider . . . In distant Vancouver, B. C., 
variety was the keynote. Kitsilano Branch 
had an Activity Story Hour, A story was 
selected as the theme of the day, perhaps 
The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, 
then after the story telling the partici- 
pants were furnished with paper and ma- 
terials and made their own hats. The Cen- 
tral Library went athletic by way of a 
track race. A year ago Vancouver had the 
British Empire Games and names of win- 
ners were well-known, This past summer 
the readers backed their favorites and for 
every two books they placed another flag 
on the field. A large track decked with 
DECEMBER 
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flags from the different countries and 
photographs of the athletes made a gay 
and inviting display . The children of 
the South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 
read for enjoyment, and after completing 
ten books were given pink buttons with 
the library insignia, and the slogan, “I'm 
reading for fun” .. . The children of the 
Carnegie Public Library of Caldwell, 
Idaho, did their summer reading around 
the theme of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, according to Mrs. Dorothy Doane, 
Children’s Librarian. Each member was 
represented by a red thumb tack on a 
map of the United States that showed 
the route of the explorers, As curious boys 
and girls read about the scouts, Indians, 
animals and mountains seen on the trail, 
they drew pictures which later formed a 
mural round the room . At the end of 
the summer reading program in Umatilla 
County Library, Pendleton, Oregon, the 
children who completed the required fif- 
teen books were rewarded with parties 
sponsored by community organizations, 
and treated to a ride up Main Street, on 
the local fire engine . The Public Li- 
brary of Boise, Idaho, according to Mil- 
dred Selby, Children’s Librarian, featured 
a baseball contest, around the slogan, 
“Play Ball with the Pioneer League.” 
More than 600 children took part in the 
program, each assigned to one of the Pio- 
neer League teams, with competition be- 
tween the teams. Every four books read 
and reperted by a child counted as one 
run. Recognition was given to the team 


winning the most games. A giant score 
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board added to the fun ... ‘Theme of the 


Wilmette, Illinois, Public Library summer 
reading club was the “Forty-Niners,” 
which attracted more than 800 children. 
Each child was represented on the large 
map with pictures of scenes along the 
westward way, by bright-colored figures 
of Pete, the Prospector, or Polly the Pio 
neer, The figure was moved along the trail 
as the books were read . . . Esto Hatfield, 
Librarian, Pierre Carnegie Library, Pierre, 
South Dakota, reports a successful “I Am 
a Bookworm” reading club program. 270 
boys and girls participated in the fun, 
with 106 receiving certificates. Bill Martin, 
Jr., the Winston story-teller entertained 
children and parents at the final program 
‘ Jack’s Beanstalk grew again this past 
summer in the Oceano Branch Library of 
the San Luis Obispo County Free Library 
of California. Mrs. Helen Braden, Chil 
dren’s Librarian, planted the seed—and 
adventure was on, for boys and girls of 
this seaside agricultural community 

[he Natrona County, Wyoming, Public 
Library had a weekly summer story hour 
program with members of the Casper 
Service League, a group of young married 
women devoted to civic service, providing 
the stories Community cooperation 
was evidenced at the Pendleton, Oregon, 
Public Library’s “Round the World” read 
ing club. More than 200 children com 
pleted the required number of books, and 





were rewarded as guests of the local ait 
port company and the city’s weather bu 
reau. Boys and girls inspected a Convair 
airliner, and were given wings as junio 
pilots and stewardesses. 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS... 

were the order of the day north and 
south . . . Hans Christian Andersen came 
in for deserved honor in his 150th birth 
day year. Libraries in Vancouver, B. C., 
celebrated with original murals on Ander- 
sen themes . . St. Paul’s first Spring 
Book Fair, sponsored by the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Public Library and the St. 
Paul Gallery and School of Art was held 
last May. ‘There were six days of work 
shops, arts and crafts demonstrations, book 
exhibits, film showings, lectures, children’s 
theatre and puppet shows, Attendance was 
well over the 5,000 mark and included chil 





dren and adults. Both the Gallery and the 
Public Library felt happy about this suc 
cessful adventure in local cooperation; 
1,000 books loaned by the local book 
store; 2,400 school children scheduled and 
transported by elementary schools; speak 
ers, artists, theatrical entertainment, as 
well as guides, hostesses, and workshop 
leaders, recruited from the community; 
funds donated by the Friends of the Li 
brary and the Jaycee Wives to meet the 
heaviest demands; steady and intensive 
newspaper publicity organized by the Li 
brary’s publicity man. ‘The purpose of the 
Spring Fair was to stimulate a greater 
awareness on the part of adults, as well as 
children, in the world around us, in the 
heavens, in the life of growing things. 
This idea seemed particularly appropriate 
with vacations, long and short, in the 
offing. It was hoped the awareness would 
be increased by bringing the individual, 
the book, and in some instances the craft, 
or activity, together in an informal en 
vironment. Also, it was felt that it was 
healthy in community life for two institu 
tions such as the Public Library and the 
Art School to experiment in pooling their 
resources for such an occasion, breaking 
down their barriers and finding out how 
institutions can dovetail, one with another. 
It was an interesting experiment and the 
gains seemed to be mutual . . . Balti 
more’s first Children’s Book Festival, held 
in the Baltimore, Maryland, Museum of 
Art, March 13-April 24, was co-sponsored 
by the Museum, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the School Library Department 
of the Baltimore Department of Educa 
tion, and the Children’s Book Council, 
with the cooperation of the Junior League 
of Baltimore. The Festival’s 1000-book ex 
hibit, provided by the Children’s Book 
Council, was attractively arranged, and 
special comment was made on the gaiety 
the decorations in the 
Among them 


and interest of 
Museum’s exhibit 
were original illustrations for children’s 
books from the collection of Dr. Irvin 
Kerlan of Washington, mounted by the 
Museum; and a litthe carousel made of 
wrought iron animals and carrying books, 
which spun around to tinkling music, in 
the center of the exhibit room. An inter 
esting event which marked the opening 


room, 
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day of the Festival was the dedication of 
the Belle Boas Memorial Library, a chil 
dren’s “browsing” library in the Museum. 
Baltimore schools, which began to sign up 
as soon as the Festival was announced in 
February, made their scheduled visits in 
small Members of the Junior 
League acted as hostesses, and after greet 
ing the children at the Museum door, led 
them to the Museum’s new children’s li- 
brary for story-telling by members of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library staff. Later they 
were taken to the exhibit, shown the dif 
ferent groupings of books, and: then left 


groups. 


to browse for themselves. Visits ended with 
special entertainment, ‘This included dance 
programs and the speakers: 
Richard Chase, who told stories; Harold 
Felton, who spoke to the children on folk 
lore; Nan Hayden Agle, and Clarence 
Hylander, who spoke on the writing of 
their books; 


following 


Pony Palazzo, who gave his 
now famous chalk talks. Adult programs 
were arranged in the evening, and the 
speakers included Richard Scarry, artist 
illustrator, on “The Artist and the Child;” 
Josette Frank of the Child Study Associa 
tion, Dr. Manfred Guttmacher, Chief 
Medical Officer, Supreme Bench of Balti 
more, and Robert Shayon, ‘T'\ 

radio critic for The Saturday Review, on 
“The Comics, TV, and Your Child;” Mar 

garet McElderry, Children’s Book Editor 
of Harcourt, Brace; Eleanor Estes, a New 
bery Award winner, and Nicolas Mordvi 
noff, a Caldecott Award winner, on “What 
Makes a Children’s Book?”’; and 
Joseph Krumgold, 1954 Newbery Award 
winner for .and Now Miguel, with the 
documentary film of the same tithe which 
he directed Wichita, Kansas, had its 
first Book Fair in October. The fair was 
co-sponsored by the Children’s Book Coun 
cil, the public and 
Wichita, the local 

Wichita Community Arts Council. Authors 
who accepted invitations to attend in 
cluded Bill Martin, Florence C. 
Glen Rounds and Jean Bailey. 


Lewis 


Good 


school libraries of 


booksellers and the 


Means, 


PERSONAL NOTE... 

Appointment of Bernice M. Gantt of 
Olympia, Washington, as Supervising Chil- 
dren’s Librarian of the Contra Costa 
County Library was announced by County 
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Librarian, Bertha D,. Hellum. Mrs. Gantt 
from a list of candidates 


was selected 
qualifying in the recent written and oral 


civil service examinations given to fill the 
vacancy existing since the death last De 
cember of Maxine McCann, Children’s 
Librarian since 1947. Mrs. Gantt is in 
charge of the county library’s program of 
work with children, selecting children’s 
books for the 34 branches and_ stations 
throughout the county, conducting in 
service training courses, and working with 
parent and civic groups concerned with 
children’s reading . . . June Wilson, chil- 
dren’s librarian in New Westminster for 
more than a year returned to Quebec to 
take charge of a bookmobile service to 
rural areas centered around Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue Shirley Ellison who spent 
the past three years in Seattle returned to 
Canada to take the opening in New West 
minster Fulalie Steinmetz Ross be- 
came Director of Work with Children in 
the Public Library of Cincinnati and Ham 
ilton County succeeding Julia F, Carter 
who retired July 1. Until her marriage in 
1953 Mrs. Ross was Supervisor of Story- 
telling in ‘The New York Public Library. 
In Cincinnati she had been in charge of 
IV work for the library ... Jean Bailey, 
Librarian at the Pratt, Kansas, Junior 
College and author of the book Cherokee 
Bill, Oklahoma Pacer, received the third 
William Allen White Book Award Medal 
during the annual conference of the Kan 
sas Library Association in October... A 
memorial to Miss Gratia Countryman, Li 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library 
from 1904 to 1936 and first initiate of the 
Delta Gamma Sorority at the University 
of Minnesota, has been planned by alum 
nae of the local Delta Gamma chapter. 
Funds obtained are being used to pur 
chase a collection of framed prints to be 
given to the Department of Work with 
Children of the Minneapolis library. ‘The 
prints will be loaned to children’s rooms 
throughout the library system. ‘The com 
mittee making the choices includes Mrs. 
Woodbury Andrews, representative of the 
alumnae; and three library staff members, 
Phyllis Bryan, Coordinator of Work with 
Children; Ruth Jedermann, Head of the 
Art Department; and Betty Welles, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian at the Hosmer Branch. 
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Miss Welles is also an alumna of Delta 
Gamma. Selections made to date include 
a pair of pictures by Albrecht Durer, 
“The Hare and the Squirrel”; two Mexi 
can prints entitled “Market Day in Patz- 
cuaro” and “Shopping at Mercado,” both 
by Vance; “Dancer in White” by Louis 
Kronberg; a Swiss print by Anker called 
“Chicken Yard"; “Minnesota” by Dehn; 
Stanley M. Long’s “Shady Pool’; and 
“Fairy Tales” by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Credited by many with having the first 
children’s room in the country, the Minne 
apolis Public Library, under the guidance 
of Miss Countryman, was the first to ap- 
point a librarian for children’s work ex- 
clusively. Miss Countryman died in 1953 
at the age of 87. 


ROVINGS AND RAMBLINGS .. . 
among children’s libraries reveal great 
activity in the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Me- 
morial Library now less than four years 
old, with settlers from Latvia, Holland, 
Greece, China, and France, in the old sea- 
port town, new readers of English, grow- 
ing circulation at the Main Library, estab- 
lishment of children’s branches in the 
public schools, weekly story and picture 
book hours ... A helpful sign is the suc- 
cess of the “Read and Chat Club” of the 
Public Library of Pendleton, Oregon. The 
members of the group show a willingness 
to read anything once, and always have 
something to say about their reading. 
They discuss subjects as wide ranging 
as the merit of the Newbery Award books, 
and the problem of juvenile delinquency 
... Miniature three-dimensional stage set- 
tings representing four well-known chil- 
dren’s stories were acquired recently by 
the children’s room of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. ‘The sets, used for exhibit 
purposes, were made in Denmark and 
consist of scenery and cardboard figures 
from the Little Match Girl, Three Bears, 
Robin Hood, and Hansel and Gretel .. . 
According to Dorothy Hansen, Head of 
Work with Children, Los Angeles Public 
Library, the Library had been Davy 
Crockett conscious for some time. Hereto- 
fore, however, they could only realize his 
absence. Then Davy really checked in. 
The Crockett windfall was a gift from 
the Saints and Sinners, a national organi- 
zation whose local branch does a great 
deal of welfare work for children. As a 
special project suggested by Uarda Winton 
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the Saints and Sinners gave the Library 
fifty copies of The Story of Davy Crockett 
by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, after de- 
termining that the library possessed only 
y28 Crockett books and the demand fat 
exceeded that supply. The books were pre- 
sented in the office of Supervisor John 
Anson Ford by Saints and Sinners mem- 
bers Murray Stravers and Meyer Sherman 

Following the discontinuation of the 
Carnival of Books radio programs over 
NBC network early in 1954 friends of the 
library in Minneapolis, St. Paul and the 
University of Minnesota and St. Paul Book 
Round ‘Table jointly contributed funds 
which enabled the University to carry the 
program over KUOM, University of Min- 
nesota radio station, March 1954 through 
July 1955. Staff members of the St. Paul 
Public Library prepared the booknotes 
and biographical information to accom- 
pany the Carnival of Books brochure pro- 
grams that were distributed by the Uni- 
versity to schools throughout the 
Following the test year of making the 
Carnival of Books program available ovei 
the KUOM station the University consid- 
ered the experiment so successful that the 
University now has earmarked funds for 
the continuation of the program as part 
of the regular University of Minnesota 
radio set-up . For three years the chil- 
librarian of the Concord, New 
Hampshire, Public Library conducted a 
series of story hours for eighty boys who 
belonged to the YMCA Day Camp. There 


State. 


dren's 


were three one-hour sessions a week for 
six weeks in which the librarian told 
stories, ‘Typical programs: First Week 


Norse Myths; Second Week—Robin Hood 
Cycle; ‘Third Week—King Arthur stories; 
Fourth Week—American Hero Stories and 
Fall ‘Vales. The sight of a group of 80 
boys enthralled with King Arthur was a 
‘The 
Dearborn, Michigan, Public Library coop 
erated with the city Recreation Depart 
ment, in developing their summer activi 
ties at Camp Dearborn, a civic park. A 
Fishing Derby for Dearborn boys and girls 
was held, and Camp Dearborn 
photo contest. ‘The library displayed pos- 


truly unforgettable experience 


also a 


ters publicizing these events, and con- 
tributed an attractive exhibit of books on 
lishing and photography . . . Books for a 
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for the governor's 
were pul 


collection 
Topeka, Kansas 
chased and presented to Governor and 
Mrs. Hall by the Kansas Book Dealers As 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo selected 
the children’s books included in the gift 
A book list entitled “Five Years of 
Good Reading” which includes 71 titles, 
most of them adult, from the many books 
published during the years 1949-54 has 
recently been issued by a committee of the 
Massachusetts Round ‘Table of Librarians 
for Young Adults. Katherine P. Jeflery, 
Young Adults and Children’s Librarian at 
the Milton Public Library was chairman 
of the committee which included Doris 
Allen, Shirley Bean, Francis Currie, Esther 
McQuaid, Louise Newsom, Charlotte Nye, 
Claire Riley, Isabel Handy .. . ‘The Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Memorial Library has a 
small Young Moderns Department which 
is constantly increasing in popularity, One 
section of the large main circulation room 
has been turned over to the young people 
and is separated from the rest of the room 
by shelving. A younger librarian interested 
in work with young people is scheduled 
part of each day helping the teen-agers 
and is responsible for the ordering of 
their books. ‘The collection now numbers 
approximately 3,400 books and circulation 
is increasing. In 1954 the circulation 
jumped from 16,258 to 22,340. Nearly 35% 
of these titles were non-fiction. 


permanent 
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NEW IDEAS... 


characterized the services to boys and 
girls in several libraries The Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Flint Public 
Library performed a fine service in collect- 
ing and printing finger plays for use in 
pre-school story hours, Seventy-five — of 
these finger plays appear in an attractive 
booklet, called “Ring a ring o’ roses.” 
Included are a list of stories and games 
tried out successfully in pre-school story 
hours. ‘The booklets are currently being 
used by playground instructors, primary 
teachers and church schools, Free 
copies are available Detroit: Public 
Library with the cooperation of its Edu- 
cational Film Service presented film  pro- 
grams on subjects such as “Heidi,” “Buf- 
falo Bil,” and “Swiss Family Robinson” 
for younger and older children - rae 


school 
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television program started last summer by 
the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Library and the 
local CBC television station CBHT, has 
had good local response and made new 
friends for the library. ‘The CBC asked for 
the program, and donated the time. It was 
a weekly fifteen minute show during which 
two stories were told, an illustrated pic- 
ture story and a short folk or fairy tale. 
Five or six children, chosen from the 
regular library story hour listeners, formed 
the studio audience . . . The Public Li 
brary of Boise, Idaho reports that Mrs. 
Parks, the assistant children’s librarian 
and radio Story Lady for KIDO, had an 
interesting year in radio stories, Her con 
tinued stories proved popular with her 
listening audience, especially six episodes 
from the Hollow Tree and Deep Woods 
People by Howard Bigelow Paine, “Early 
American Hero Stories”, five chapters 
dramatized from the book by Carolyn 
Haywood, called Here’s a Penny, and inci 
dents from Wizard of Oz, by Frank 
Baum . Because no film projector was 
able in the village of Whately, Massa 
chusetts whose population is 939, Mrs. 
Roger Cane, librarian of the S. White 
Dickinson Library had the revolutionary 
idea that the library should earn one. She 
raised sufficient money for a 16mm_ pro 
jector and screen by the time-honored 
methods used by Grange, Scouts, and othe1 
organizations, $435 was a large sum for 
the library to raise, but she launched the 
drive successfully with a sale of baked 
goods, herbs in pots, needlework, grab bags 
and boutonniers. ‘The first $85 was real 
ized. ‘The next try was an auction con 
ducted by neighbor George Bean, the 
Yankee Auctioneer, which brought in $150. 
An oil painting donated by W. Lester 
Stevens, NA, brought $50! Interest in 
when the Grange and Ladies’ 
Benevolent organizations each donated $50 
and, in view of their treasury, the gift of 
$50 from the Christian Endeavor was 
equivalent to many times that much. For 
the final effort a Fun and Food Fair was 
held at the library on July 16. Music was 
donated by a popular musician, who 
played requested numbers for a_ nickel. 
Balloons, a magician, and sales of baked 
goods, flowers, and produce, and a handi- 
craft booth of work done by Cub Scouts 








creased 





50 


and Girl Scouts made a festive end to the 
project. The event concluded with an 
auction of all unsold goods, As a result of 
this cooperation the library bought the 
projector for the showing of educational 
films, available to accredited organizations 
in the town Service to children and 
young people has been given special con- 
sideration in the plans for the new Win- 
chester Square Branch of the City Library 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. On Septem 
ber 17 when the new library building 
opened its doors, children and adults found 
that garden surroundings had been de 
signed for them as well as an attractive 
interior, An outdoor amphitheater for 
children’s story hours has been made with 
entrance from the informal indoor story 
room or from the court. Here or indoors 
small groups may meet for story hours or 
conferences, and teachers and parents may 
use the smaller room for meetings with the 
librarian, too. Adding to the informality 
of the room, hassocks and stools which 
carry out the color scheme of sandalwood, 
blue, and coral, will be supplied in gen 
erous numbers for boys and girls to use 
wherever a good book or a good story 
beckons. A garden court-yard for reading 
is a feature of the adult section available 
also to young people who will find their 
special book collection near the front en 
trance and near the reference section, A 
new book collection including adult and 
juvenile titles especially recommended for 
the high school group is available as well 
as an extensive adult collection. A large 
auditorium with separate entrance can be 
used for film programs or other functions. 
All of this has been made possible by 
funds amounting to over a million dollars 
left the City Library through the will of 
the late Annie G. Curran who was a resi 
dent of the Winchester Square area, Maric 
lL... Robideau is the children’s librarian, 
and Ona M. Duflin is in charge of the 
work with young adults and reference . 
Ihe plasticene covers which the Wilmette, 
Iinois, Public Library uses on the books, 
over the bright jackets, does much to in 
vite reading and keep the classics as well 
as new favorites in circulation . . . An 
adult patron much interested in miner 
alogy, recently gave the Children’s De 
partment attractive mineral sets. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A Quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago Children’s 
librarians: KATHRYN C,. EzeELL, ELIZABETH L. Kinc, HAZEL WEINSTEIN, 
HELEN C. BouGu, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


DiPasquale, Vincent. Schools Without Grades. Better Homes and Gardens. 
3:28 (September 1955) For the slow learner and the gifted child, a 
new educational step forward. 


Jacobs, Leland. ‘Vhree to ‘Veach Reading. Junior Libraries 16:1-2 (Sep- 
tember 15, 1955) How the classroom teacher, school librarian and 
children’s librarian influence children’s reading. 


Main, Mildred Miles. What About Phonics? The Instructor LXV: 70 
(October 1955) Considers varying thoughts on phonics during the 
last few years. 


Peremyi, Eleanor, Dear Louisa. Harpers Magazine 211:69g (October 1955) 
This article discusses the timelessness of Louisa May Alcott’s work. 


Robbins, Jhan and June Robbins. Are Our Children Learning to Read? 
Reader's Digest 67:169-72 (September 1955) ‘Taken from article in 
This Week (June 19, 1955) Supporters of the old-fashioned ABC’s vs. 
the modern look-and-say enthusiasts. An objective appraisal. 


Staton, Thomas F. How to Help Your Child to Study. Parents’ Magazine 
g0:56-7 (October 1955) Outlines the sure and easy study formula 
PORST (Preview, Question, Read, State and Test) usable with chil- 
dren, primary through college. 


Witty, Paul. Answers to Questions About Reading. National Parent- 
Teacher 50:10-14 (September 1955) Answers seven pertinent ques- 
tions, such as: can or cannot Johnny read, what positive steps can 
parents take to help prepare their children for reading. 


Inside Juvenile Delinquency. An editorial in two parts. Christian Cen- 
tury 37:1045-47 (September 14, 1955), 38:1078-79 (September 21, 
1955) Complexity of the causes of delinquency-—refers to Benjamin 
Fine’s new book 7,000,000 Delinquents. 

What TV Is Doing to America. U. 8. News and World Report 39:36 
(September 2, 1955) Here are some of the findings of polls and su 
veys, and opinions of experts on the influence for good or evil of “TV 
today. 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association. 


Adler, Irving. Fire in Your Life; illus. by Ruth Adler, Day, 1955. 52-75. 
Describes the nature of fire and traces from the beginning the results of man’s 
effort to control and use it as a source of light, heat and power, Useful and in- 
teresting information on subjects ranging from candles and coal to metals and 
atomic energy. Numerous diagrams and drawings and a good index. 


Anderson, C. W. Blaze and Thunderbolt. Macmillan, 1955. 52.50. 


Phe climax of Billy’s first exciting visit to the West comes when, with the help 
of his pony, Blaze, he wins the confidence of a beautiful wild horse, which the 
cowboys had been unable to capture. Hlustrated with the fine drawings which 
characterize the author's earlier books about Billy and Blaze. 


Aulaire, Ingri d’ and Edgar Parin d’. Columbus. Doubleday, 1955. 53-00. 


An account of Columbus’ four voyages across the Atlantic, The numerous full 
page lithographs in color and in black and white, together with the sketches 
which decorate the pages, accent the simple drama of the text. ‘Together they 
bring to life the man whose ambitious spirit drove him to explore “the trackless 
waste of the sea,” and to. discover the New World. Similiar in treatment and 
format to the authors’ Leif the Lucky. 


Benary-Isbert, Margot. The Wicked Enchantment; illus. by Enrico Arno. 
Harcourt, 1955. $2.50. 

The pride of Vogelsang is its Gothic cathedral with its stone statues of the Wise 

and Foolish Virgins. At the same time one of the Foolish Virgins mysteriously 

disappears from her niche Mr, Florus finds at his door a strange woman asking 

for shelter. How the missing statue is found and returned to its niche and how 

the threatened peace of Vogelsang is restored, is told in this light-hearted story 

of the people in a small German town who have cherished their legends and 

traditions and found in them a solution for their present problems. 





Ets, Marie Hall. Play with Me. Viking, 1955. $2.50. 
A little girl went to the meadow to play. When she tried to catch the small crea 
tures living there, she frightened them and they moved away. But when she sat 
still by the pond they came back. A story of “mood” which relies on the pleasing 
rhythm of the words and the quiet simplicity of its pictures rather than on 
events for its interest. 








Flora, James. The Fabulous Firework Family. Harcourt, 1955. $2.75. 
The Fabulous Firework Family made the finest fireworks in the small village of 
Santiago. For the patron saint’s festival, they constructed the “very tallest, the 
very widest, and the very finest firework castle ever built by mortal man.” Every 
one joined in the excitement, the dancing, and the mock bull-fights, and, at last, 
watched the firework castle explode with a brilliance appropriate to the occa 
sion. ‘The high-spirited story and the striking illustrations combine to produce 

a festive picture book of Mexico. 
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Gallant, Roy A. Exploring the Moon; illus. by Lowell Hess. Garden City, 
1955- 32.00. 


The various theories of the formation of the moon, its craters, seas and moun 
tains, more fully described than in Parker's The Earth's Nearest Neighbor on 
Cothren’s This Is the Moon. he text is terse, but not oversimplified. Large size 
full-page illustrations, with a background of black sky, which accentuates the 
cery stillness of gray mountains and the dramatic action of exploding meteors. 


Gaul, Albro. The Pond Book, Coward, 1955. $2.75. 


An informal introduction to the study of pond life through the changing sea 
sons, describing the various plants and creatures which can be found in ponds 
and around their shores, Excellent photographs. 


Irving, Robert. Hurricanes and Twisters; illus. by Ruth Adler. Knopf, 
1955. 92.50. 
The amazing power, the strange tricks, and the disastrous results of hurricanes 
and tornadoes are set forth here in much more detail than can be given in a 


general book about weather, The straightforward information is supplemented 
by diagrams and photographs. 
> 


King, Marian. A Gallery of Children. Lippincott, 1955. $2.50. 
5 : PI Q55 5 


Twenty-one portraits of children, chosen from the collection in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. The paintings are well reproduced in black and 
white, and the accompanying text supplies a description of the color of the paint 
ings, the character of the subjects, together with a few salient facts about the 
artists’ Careers. 


MacGregor, Ellen. Theodore Turtle; illus. by Paul Galdone. McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. $2.00. 


Pheodore ‘Turtle’s absentmindedness keeps him plodding up to the attic and 
down again with his mislaid belongings, but he thinks himself very clever at 
remembering where he left them. A diverting story for younger children to which 
Paul Galdone’s amusing illustrations supply much corroborative detail. 


Plimpton, George. The Rabbit's Umbrella; illus. by William Pene Du- 
01s. Viking, 1955. $2.75. 
Peter and a number of grown-ups, including three timid burglars, a traffic police- 
man, a street car conductor, not to mention Lump, the dog, and the rabbit with 
the umbrella, are some of the characters who, inadvertently, are the means of 
providing Peter with the pet he desires, and of salvaging a streetcar for the town. 
An original idea, an ingenious plot, humorous characterization and an unusual 
gift for improvisation distinguish this well told and diverting “tall tale.” 


Selsam, Millicent and Morrow, Betty. See Through the Sea; illus, by 
Winifred Lubell. Harper, 1955. $2.50. 
Under the sunny blue sea with its flying fishes, porpoises and floating seaweeds, 
there are unimagined depths teeming with strange plants and creatures. ‘The 
authors show this fascinating world to little children by means of attractive sea- 
green and yellow illustrations and brief text. 

Sterling, Dorothy. The Story of Mosses, Ferns and Mushrooms. Double- 
day, 1955. $2.75. 


The author outlines the history of algae and liverwort and goes on to describe 
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common varieties of other flowerless plants. While the book is in no sense a 
field guide, the good photographs will be useful for identification. 


rrease, Geoffrey. Seven Kings of England. Vanguard, 1955. 93-00. 
Brief sketches, at once thoughtful and stimulating, of the lives and characters of 
seven English kings, showing the part each played in the dramatic events of his 
reign, and their effect on the course of British history. 


Voegeli, Max. The Wonderful Lamp. Oxford, 1955. $2.75. 

Ali, the little thief of Bagdhad, lives by his wits. From the moment that he 
hears in the bazaar the tale of Aladdin and the wonderful lamp he is consumed 
with the desire to own this magic lamp. His quest for it leads him into dangerous 
adventure and breathless escapes. In the end he finds the object of his search in 
his own hovel. The characterization of the quickwitted Ali, the Eastern idiom of 
writing, and the contrast of magnifience and indigence, combine to make a story 
full of Oriental splendor and drama. ‘Translated from the German. 


Zarchy, Harry. Model Railroading. Knopt, 1955. $3.50. 


Straightforward instructions for the model railroader on the techniques of this 
hobby. Clear directions are given on how to set up and maintain tracks and 
roadbeds, how to make scenery and buildings, and how to build model cars. 
Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


To all our librarian friends 


Thank you and 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 


all the authors 
all the artists 


and all of us at 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
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SERVICE FOR THE ADOLESCENT 


The following is an excerpt from a paper prepared by MARGARET A. 
Epwarps, Coordinator Work with Young People, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
It says so well the ideals and aims of work with young people even in 
small libraries that TON felt it should be in print. 


After libraries set up their special rooms for children, they soon real- 
ize along with other youth-serving organizations, that the teen-ager also 
needs a specialized type of service diflerent from that offered children or 
adults. In the modern library the adolescent should find his special books 
and special librarian in the adult section of the library, for teen-agers 
have outgrown their interests in children’s activities and children’s books. 
They need an introduction to adult reading and a librarian whose pri- 
mary reading interest is in a wide field of adult literature. They also need 
a librarian who is sincerely interested in and specially trained to work 
with the adolescent. 

‘Through his tactful personal contact with young people in an informal 
atmosphere, the librarian comes to know instinctively that the reluctant 
reader standing inconspicuously near the door needs sincere, unob- 
trusive friendship and a thin book; that the intelligent, avid teen-age 
boy needs to be challenged to read more difficult books that make demands 
on the reader; that this girl is earthbound and does not sail on flights of 
fancy, while that one is weighted down with too many facts. He has found 
that he must be patient with the slow reader with a limited background 
and provincial upbringing while he attempts to keep ahead of the bril- 
liant youth who absorbs experience at an accelerated rate. He has mastered 
the art of launching a reader on a new adventure in reading and of en- 
couraging a purposeless reader to directed interests. He is equally con- 
cerned for the mentally gifted and the mentally retarded for he believes 
that while this nation must foster and stimulate its gifted children if it is 
to have reliable leaders, it must also foster and stimulate its slower chil- 
dren if it is to have supporters for its reliable leaders. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists repeatedly assert that more emphasis 
must be put on the effects of recreational activities on the personality of 
the individual. ‘To this, young people’s librarians subscribe for they be- 
lieve that a well written story often has more efficacy than a sermon or 
lecture—that the biography of Jackie Robinson pleads the Negro’s cause 
more effectually than an authoritative book of records, statistics and his- 
tory showing the problems of the Negro m America. A character deline 
ated ina story by Pearl Buck can bring China closer to an American youth 
than maps and books on Chinese economy, for the book that touches the 
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heart is the best spark to kindle the intellectual interest of youth, As the 
young person’s attitudes and reactions take form, he may say to himself, 
“This is the way I feel” about displaced persons or religious toleration or 
Gandhi's philosophy. 

Often the normal youth is helped on his way to self-discovery and 
development by the library’s sound books of psychology or even by a 
simple book on dating. The sense of accomplishment that gives any per- 
sonality assurance can be fostered by the library book that shows a young 
person how to become adept at something in which he is interested. Books 
can show a young person how to cook, arrange flowers or skate; how to 
do card tricks or collect stamps or make model planes. ‘The possibilities 
are endless. 

Beyond the satisfaction of practical needs the library attempts to 
develop in young people a philosophy which may be helpful in meeting 
today’s and tomorrow's problems by helping teen-agers to set up then 
own values as they acquaint themselves with the traditions and culture 
patterns of the race, with the past experiences of people. From books 
as well as from people, young people learn that life is to be lived with 
integrity and courage, and from history and sound novels they learn the 
heights to which the human spirit may ascend. 

If, as the UNESCO Charter states, war begins in the minds of men, 
then peace, too, begins in the minds of men. It is with the minds of men 
that libraries have always been concerned. It is there that the peacctul 
solutions to our critical problems will be found, The library is dedicated 


to the task of providing information and fostering the liberal spirit of 
inquiry through which men can find these solutions reasonably, dispas- 


sionately, effectively. 

To make reading more vital to teen-agers in the modern library, young 
adult librarians invite them to participate in its activities. When special 
collections, rooms or alcoves are set up for them, an advisory board of 
young people often helps with the organization, planning, furnishing ol 
that part of the library. They help make up programs and choose films 
and speakers for the library’s youth forums; they take part in radio and 
television broadcasts, some of which are scheduled regularly as is The 
New York Public Library’s “Young Book Reviewers.” Some libraries 
publish leaflets of book reviews written by their youthful patrons for the 
books they themselves elected to read. Nor are these activities designed 
just to give the young person a chance to “learn by doing,” they are an 
ever fresh source of information and inspiration to the librarian. The 
conscientious, friendly but critical advice of the teen-ager is cherished 
beyond measure by the librarian who realizes that his book knowledge is 
of little value to his young patrons unless he understands their likes and 
dislikes and can call the tunes to which they wish to dance. 

Those librarians who have worked with teen-agers on their advisory 
boards have learned to trust them for they take their responsibility seri 
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ously and do not betray confidence placed in them. In book reviewing 
sheets they make no attempt to include lurid or salacious stories but seck 
for important books as well as those that are entertaining. 

While the library values the opinions of young people and relies upon 
them for advice, at the same time, it seeks by special activities to help 
youth broaden their intellectual interests, quicken their sympathies, and 
sharpen their critical abilities to the end that the reading of books will 
become for them an ever richer experience. The function of the young 
people’s librarian goes beyond that of answering requests and keeping in 
stock a supply of books to be checked in and out. He must create a 
demand for books and constantly improve the quality of that demand. 
He does this by working directly with youth in such activities as those 
listed above, by collaborating with other youth serving agencies, by com- 
piling attractive, stimulating book lists, by setting up special collections 
and displays featuring books on personality, dating, music, vocation, the 
state of nations, or the plight of the world. However, valuable as these 
activities are, nothing can compare with the actual day to day work done 
with young people on the floor of the library by the right young adult 
librarian with a rich background of reading and a well selected collection 
of books. 


191 Youngsters WILL War: PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 


- FOREIGN CHILDREN’S 
THIS BOOK FROM YOUR LISTARY 
WITHIN THE NEXT TWELV< [:ONTHS BOOKS 


Now available: 


Beautifully illustrated books for chil- 
dren from many countries in their 
original language. 

Grouped in packages for the librari- 
an’s convenience. 

Carefully selected for library use by 
expert librarians. 

A PROJECT to foster international 
understanding through easy fand en- 
joyable books. Sponsored by ALA. 

An important addition to your li- 
brary. A new center of interest to your 
readers, Make these books available to 

vet the wiimote coe oo | your children, teachers, students, etc. 

in ecormg0% ore in stock DON’T MISS THE NEW 1955-56 

a8 fog tet CATALOG with important new pack- 
ages. 


WRITE TO: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 


a ? FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OL 0h Lindory ° 69-41 Groton St., 


NR Forest Hills, New York 75 


JACKSONVILLE, KLUINOIS 
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FROM DLCYP EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


Mivprep L. Barcuetper, DLCYP, Lxecutive Secretary 


1956 may be the year to see passage of the Library Service Bill 
(EH R2840) which was favorably reported out of the House Education and 
Labor Committee at the end of the last session of Congress. DLCYP 
members know the absence or inadequacy of library services for children 


and young people in many parts of the country, especially in rural areas 
and in new communities. Florence Butler, Children’s Librarian, Public 
Library, Sioux City, lowa, represented DLCYP in presenting testimony 
concerning these needs to the House Committee. 

Now it is our turn to present these needs and the importance of this 
bill to our Congressmen before they return to Washington for the next 
session. ‘lo support the fine job ALA President Richards, Florence Butle: 
and many others did at the hearing (see Wilson Library Bulletin Septem 
ber 1955) we each have a job to do, Can every DLCYP member talk with 

t Congressman or a U. S. Senator about the Library Service Bill? Can 
every children’s and young pcople’s librarian ask at least one parent o1 
youth leader to do the same? Letters will do if conversations about the 
bill cannot be arranged. We know the values of good library service—this 
is our Opportunity. 


On the international scene this has been a busy fall for DLCYP. Vir- 
ginia Haviland’s article describes two important European meetings at 
which DLCYP was represented. 

Marion Horton went to the International Youth Library, October 1, 
as ALA Consultant to the LYL on Library Services to Children and Young 
People. ‘This is the third time Miss Horton has spent several months at 
the IYL as a consultant. She returns to the University of Southern Cali 
fornia, School of Library Science for the winter term. 

At the Cincinnati meeting of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, November 3-5 the DLCYP was represented by International 
Relations Committee Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo and the Division 
Executive Secretary. For the Program Fair held during the meeting a dis- 
play of the Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books proved very 
popular and the DLCYP representatives were asked to discuss library 
inclusion of foreign children’s books in the work group entitled “Break- 
ing through the Language Barrier.” 

The Modern Language Association will have an exhibit of the Pack 
age Library of Foreign Children’s Books at its Chicago convention at the 
end of December. 
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The Children’s Library Association has agreed to distribute without 
charge the remaining supply of the attractive list Foreign Children’s 
Books Available in the United States. Vhe stock has been sent to the state 
library extension agencies and copies can be obtained from them. 


Today's Health tor November 1955 wished to carry a good list of 
recent children’s books to supplement an article on sclecting books for 
children. ‘Vhe magazine reprinted the list Recent Children’s Books pre- 
pared by the CLA Book Evaluation Committee for the October 1955 Top 
of the News with credits to ‘TON and the committee. Perhaps other 
national or state magazines might be interested in arranging to reprint 
these carefully made lists. 


Book selection policies are discussed, described and samples of them 
given in the latest issue of the PLD Reporter published by the ALA Pub- 
lic Libraries Division, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. ($2.50) 
Excerpts from policies for selecting children’s and young people’s books 
as well as books for adults are included, ‘The major part of this issue re- 
ports the preconference on book selection held before the Philadelphia 
ALA Conference and sponsored by PLD and the ALA Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. 


Phe DLCYP Executive Secretary attended the Washington meeting 
October 24-25 of the Joint Committee of the NEA-ALA as the ALA liai- 
son and staff contact. DLCYP members will be especially interested in the 
book lists, one page in length, in each issue of the NEA Journal which 
are arranged for by the Joint Committee, 


Mrs. Aaron Margulis, 1664 Cerro Gordo, Santa Fe, N. M. succeeds 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo as Reading and Library Committee Chairman for 
the National Congress of Parents and ‘Veachers. Mrs. Margulis, a former 
librarian, studied both at Carnegie Library School and at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Science. 


The excellent talk which Elizabeth Nesbit gave to CLA in Phila 
delphia entitled “An Enviable Possession” appeared in the November 
ALA Bulletin. We are proud to share it with all librarians, 


We extend our appreciation and our congratulations to Mrs. Bertha 
Mahoney Miller for her distinguished volume in tribute to the Newbery 
Medal winners and to their work. Newbery Medal Books 1922-1055 was 
published by ‘The Horn Book, Inc. in November 1955. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ‘THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY: 

SIMILAR ENDS BUT DIFFERENT 
METHODS 


Amy WInstow, Director, Enoch Pratt Free Library 

AND 
Auice L. Rosinson, Supervisor of Library Service, Montgomery 
County Board of Education, Maryland 


(Reprint from Maryland Libraries, Fall 1955) 


If an article on public library-school library relationships can be suc- 
cessfully written by a school librarian and a public librarian working 
together, at least one step toward the solution of the great American prob- 
lem will have been taken. Surely the basic similarity of their goals pre- 
sents every reason why the two types of libraries should work cooperatively 
toward better citizens for America. On the other hand, the necessary dil- 
ferences in immediate objectives, clientele and climate of operation call 
for distinct and separate types of service. It is because of our firm con- 
viction that each school needs a school library, that every community 
needs public library service and that the two are the responsibility of 
separate and distinct agencies, that this article is written. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The public library’s paramount characteristics are its informality and 
the voluntary nature of its use. Along with the school library, its primary 
objectives are education and enrichment of life. The provision of recrea- 
tional reading materials, as with all other materials in school library 
and public library alike, is directed toward enrichment of the individual. 
The public library’s objectives broaden out to include the satisfaction 
of adult needs for life-long education; for occupational information, for 
fulfilling the obligations of citizenship, parenthood, and group participa- 
tion and for meeting the constantly expanding horizons of the alert and 
vigorous mind. 

Another basic difference which distinguishes the public library from 
the school library is its obligation to serve all the people, which of course 
means all ages. Its service calls for different physical facilities, different 
emphasis, different methods and different personnel training. 
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It is primarily because of its adult clientele that the public library 
requires physical facilities of a distinct character, Its location must be 
accessible to the busy adult as he goes about other daily affairs. It must 
be near transportation facilities and preferably in the heart of a shopping 
center, with nearby parking areas. It must offer an inescapable invitation 
through ground floor location, street-level entrance, conspicuous display 
of books and of readers at work. Long sweeps of lawn or playground are 
a deterrent to use of the library by the average adult. Often he is unac- 
customed to the use of books; unless convinced by experience or demon- 
stration he sces little use for printed materials in his busy life. His 
library must be made inviting through use of color, informal furniture, 
smoking facilities; it must convey an atmosphere of relaxation and com- 
fort rather than one of formal study, The community library, too, must 
adapt its hours to the convenience of its clientele; it cannot be closed for 
long vacation periods and it must provide evening service for those who 
are not free during the day. 

In its service to the child the public library is a community organiza- 
tion, serving children of all ages and in all institutions, as well as reach- 
ing them indirectly through parents, Beginning even with the prospective 
parent the public library seeks to develop in the parent and in the child 
from infancy an appreciation of books and reading that becomes an 
integral and continuous part of living. While the school library is the 
hub of the school and exists primarily to meet the needs of the curriculum 
as it affects the child, the public library centers its emphasis on the child 
as an individual and makes its appeal primarily through freedom of 
choice. In other words, informality and voluntary response are as charac- 
teristic of the public library’s work with the child as with the adult. 

In its work with adults the public library must gear its collection ol 
materials and its methods of presentation to varying kinds of background 
and experience and widely different abilities in the use of print. It finds 
easy sledding with only a small percentage of its possible users, Adult 
interests, distractions, and responsibilities are all competitors of the book; 
in some neighborhoods and among some groups prejudices and attitudes 
are often hostile to reading. ‘The public library therefore must constantly 
seek methods or techniques of approach and presentation which will 
break down resistance and promote use of the materials which are so 
essential to good citizenship and intelligent living. It must likewise build 
its collection and adapt its methods for the benefit of special groups 
its community: business, industry, labor, individual professions, city 
officials, artists, craftsmen, and organizations of all kinds. ‘The fact that 
use of the public library is always voluntary is perhaps its greatest asset as 
well as its greatest challenge. 

It is obvious that the public librarian has a job to do which is quite 
different from that of the school librarian. Both need the training in basic 
library techniques, both need a wide acquaintance with books and related 
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materials, both must believe in books. ‘The divergence comes in the dil- 
lering purposes of the institutions and the widely varying types of readers 
which they serve. ‘he public librarian needs an understanding of social 
as well as individual psychology, of public administration and local gov- 
ernment, of community organization, of adult education philosophy and 
skills as well as familiarity with the wide field of literature opened up 
through adult interests and activities. He must cultivate adaptability 
and intuition which will enable him to diagnose and prescribe in turn 
for the needs of child, parent, engineer, stonemason, creative artist, o1 


grandlather. 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Ihe school library, unlike the public library, is not a separate and 
distinct institution, but is an essential part of another distinct institu- 
tion—the school. Its philosophy and aims are defined by the school itself 
and it operates within the scope and framework of the school. It is this 
distinguishing characteristic which determines its policies, materials, 
activities, and services. 

‘The school librarian is a teacher, certified as a teacher and librarian, 
paid as a teacher, and responsible to the school administration. He is 
familiar with and knows how to use the principles of the psychology of 
learning. He understands and recognizes individual differences. He knows 
the courses of study used in his school, He is a qualified teacher who 
preferably has had teaching experience. He has completed an organized 
college program in library science. He is prepared to work with cur- 
riculum committees, with special responsibilities in relation to materials. 
School library materials—books, periodicals, pamphlets, pictures, film- 
strips, recordings, etc.—are selected to meet the curriculum needs of the 
individual school and of the girls and boys who attend the school. ‘These 
materials cover the entire course of study and their range of difficulty is 
largely determined by the range of abilities of the pupils in the school. 
Because one of the goals of any worth-while educational system is to pro- 
vide each pupil the opportunity to develop to his greatest capacity, books 
are provided for independent reading; books which help in the solution 
of personal problems, which provide new and rich experiences, which 
entertain and delight, which broaden horizons. Materials for the school 
library are selected cooperatively by faculty, librarian, and pupils. 

The school library is a busy place. Classes are scheduled there a good 
part of the day. Classroom teachers and librarian plan together in the 
selection and use of material for each group as well as for the learning 
activities which will be most profitable for the pupils. Under the skillful 
guidance of teacher and librarian, pupils learn how materials are organ- 
ized, how to select them, how to evaluate them, Individual pupils also 
come to the school library for information, for assistance, for books to 
satisfy their own peculiar needs. The library is open all during the school 
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day and long enough before and after school to give teachers an oppor: 
tunity to use it for planning their work as well as for pupils who may 
wish to work early or late. Its materials flow to the classrooms and to the 
homes of the pupils, where the books may be read by the pupil only on 
may be shared with the family. 

Pupils participate in the organization and management of the library 
as part of their school program, They help formulate standards for library 
citizenship and promote its services. 

Ihe school library is centrally located in the school building, as close 
to the classroom areas as possible. It is furnished according to the needs 
of the particular school, but it always provides physical means for class 
activities as well as for individual reading or study. 

Ihe principal is the key person in determining the success or failure 
of any school library, He must plan for the provision of library facilities 
and resources, for the integration of the library program in the total school 
program, for the scheduling of pupils and teachers to use the resources, fot 
providing the opportunity for pupils to work in the library both indi- 
vidually as well as in groups. 

The Board of Education supports the school library just as it does 
any other instructional service of the school. Funds are provided by the 
Board for staff materials, and supplies. 

Truly the school library is a unique institution, It is designed solely 
for children and young people engaged in a learning process; stripped of 
this function it would have no reason for existence. But placed within the 
pattern of the school it not only comes alive itself but becomes a busy, 
thriving institution that provides the materials and service essential to the 
success of any worth-while school program. 


IN TER-RELATIONSHIPS AND COOPERATION 


Since the school is a part of the community and makes every effort to 
help pupils participate successfully in community life, the school library 
fittingly gives attention to cooperation with the public library. It is 
appropriate that pupils know that in addition to their school, there is 
available to them free of charge a community agency which provides the 
means for continuous education, for preparation for a vocation, lor keep- 
ing abreast of developments in the modern world, for using leisure 
worthily and happily. It is appropriate that children have opportunity 
to participate in story hours at the public library, to make friends with 
staff members who are specialists in children’s literature and other fields, 
and to enrich their lives by sharing with these people their enjoyment of 
the treasures of the ages 

Young adults have similar worth-while experiences in their public 
libraries. ‘They may participate in poetry clubs, reading groups, drama 
clubs, and in the planning of summer reading programs, Most important, 
they meet and exchange ideas with experts in young people’s literature in 
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a community situation, These experts from the community can be invited 
to the school and their talents discovered by all the young people. It is a 
worth-while introduction to participation in community life. 

As the school can well make use of the knowledge and strengths of the 
staff members of the public library, so can the public library use the 
knowledge and strengths of pupils and teachers. There may be reading 
needs among pupils in the community, needs recognized by teachers who 
are experts in reading. A summer reading program, planned by public 
librarians, school librarians, teachers, and pupils may meet many needs of 
the children and youth in the community. Cooperative planning of re- 
sources, programs and objectives will add to the effectiveness of both 
institutions, 

‘The citizen and taxpayer sometimes finds it difficult to understand the 
need for these two types of library in a single community, ‘The reason is 
doubtless due to lack of understanding of the purposes and methods of 
each, and uncertainty as to the financial future. Both libraries supply 
books, both supply books for children, both dip into the public purse. 
Obvious questions are, why are both needed, or why should both not 
operate under the same roof and the same administration? It is hoped 
that the foregoing descriptions may afford a partial answer. 

One reason for the confusion is doubtless that public libraries were 
in on the ground floor in supplying service to schools, Even yet, in some 
situations, local authorities are willing to leave library service in the 
schools to the public library. Where there is no school library the public 
library gives to the school what service it can, as it does to any institution 
located in its area, sometimes at the cost of its proper public library service 
to the community as a whole. ‘The result is usually a stopgap service, pro- 
vided through bookmobiles or classroom collections, which is in no way 
adequate for the needs of the modern school, and which is advisable only 
until the Board of Education assumes its responsibility for the develop- 
ment of school library service as a part of the instructional program. Few 
public libraries are financially able to do more, and few are the situations 
in which they have received supplementary funds for meeting even these 
school needs. 

Partly because of the inadequacy of this service and partly because of 
changing concepts of the school library, the modern school increasingly 
establishes its own library service. This movement is one which should be 
welcomed by the public library, encouraged, stimulated, aided and abetted. 
The public librarian is often in a position to assume leadership in arous- 
ing sentiment and demand for the school library. 

Many situations which have attempted some sort of joint enterprise 
have contributed to misunderstanding and a sense of mistrust. In some 
cases the public library establishes and operates the school library. ‘This 
arrangement has met with notable success in a few instances, but in gen- 
eral, lack of careful planning, divided allegiance on the part of the staff, 
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and differences in personnel requirements and provisions (education, 
vacations, pay, night work and the like) have led to unfortunate friction 
and irritation. 

In other cases the public library has established a branch in the school 
building, designed to act as a school library as well as a public branch 
serving all ages. Few such attempts have been successful. ‘Vhe basic differ- 
ences pointed out above between the purposes and methods of the two 
kinds of libraries create an apparently insoluble situation, Adults dislike 
to use the library during school hours and the location is rarely conveni- 
ent for adults or for children not enrolled in the particular school. The 
immediate pressure for school service leads to a set-up which is predomi- 
nantly a school library, though seldom a good one, and the very important 
service to adults is necessarily slighted. Rarely, too, do authorities recog: 
nize the dual purpose of the library with financing adequate to carry out 
two roles. The book supply is almost invari: tbly too limited for good com- 
munity service. 

Surely the solution to these misdirected attempts at economy is a 
recognition on the part of public authorities of the need for both agencies 
in a community, No one questions the right of a school to have a school 
orchestra while the city contributes to the support of a municipal orchestra. 
Baltimore City helps to maintain the Municipal Museum, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, and the Maryland Academy of Sciences. ‘They are all 
museums but their purposes are entirely different and no one suggests 
that they combine. 

Once the need for the school library is recognized and its co-existence 
with the public library is accepted, librarians know what to do. ‘The 
cooperation and mutual aid which characterize the relationships between 
the Department of Education and the Pratt Library in Baltimore City 
can be duplicated anywhere, Frequent contacts and conferences, attempts 
to work out problems with mutual understanding, willingness to help 
wherever and whenever opportunity offers, many years of “working to 


gether” have built a happy relationship, which is a source of strength to 
both institutions.! 


1 Wiese, Bernice; Gross, Elizabeth; and Edwards, Margaret A. We Work ‘Together. 


Library Journal, December 15, 1951. Vv. 76, p. 2052-55. 


Librarians from many countries have visited in the U.S. this past yea 
and have come to know American children and librarians, and we have 
gained new friends. One of these, Mrs. Stella Peppa-Xeflouda, Library 
Consultant on the staff of the Greek Ministry of Education in Athens 
brought a beautiful exhibit of Greek children’s books. A list of the books 
was duplicated by the Michigan State Library and copics may be obtained 
on a from the DLCYP office. ‘The books were purch ised by a Greek 
church in Lansing and are being made available for exhibit in libraries. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Mrs. Perrywinkle’s Pets 
by JANE THAYER 


INlustrated by Paul Galdone 





Mrs. Perrywinkle learns how to be happy with two deter 
} PPS 





mined cats and one domineering dog. “A wonderfully joyous 





book for the very young, with happy illustrations that should 





please a child.”"—Junior Reviewers. 


—_ Ages 4-8. $2.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY JANE THAYER 

Tue Horse Wirn tHe Easter Bonnet. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. $2.00 
Tut Popcorn Dragon. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum, $2.00 

SANDY AND THE SEVENTEEN Battoons. I/lus. by Meg Wohlberg. $2.00 
Wuere’s Anpy? Z/llus. by Meg Wohlberg. $2.00 


Ali Morrow Junior Books are bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 














M E L M Oo N T THE MINK AND 


PUBLISHERS, INC. mane ws 
SER ee ee THE FAIRY 


FALL LISTINGS by Henrietta Robitaillie 
> ) 


Allee, V. E. as 
FROM SUGAR BEETS $1.50 Translated from the French 
rO BEET SUGAR by Sallie Louise Beaman; il 
Dean, L. D. -ate ‘ 2cce 
AT THE DRY CLEANERS $1.50 lustrated by Manon Iesse. 
AT THE LAUNDRY each ° 








Ages 5-10 $2.50. 







) r a ‘ P 
py $1.50 Fourteen children and a fairy 
Hastings, E. B. 50 spend an adventurous sum 
ALL KINDS OF DAYS $1- mer on the moor in Brittany. 
Hoffman, Elaine : : 

SCHOOL HELPERS $1 50 A “read it again” book. 






Stever, D. V. 

THE WHOLESALE $1 50 At bookstores or from the 

PRODUCE MARKET ‘ 
* 






Exclusive Distributor Exposition Press, INc. 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 386 Fourth Ave., 


5639 Melrose Avenue New York City 


los Angeles 38, California 
BER MEHEEEanka& 



















The DAVY books by 
Lois Lenski are fun to read 


First there was 


Davy’s Day 
<2 


. a book that shows what a busy time Davy has from 


early morning until he goes to bed at night. The chronicle 


of a small boy’s happy, active day. 


Then there was 
Surprise for Davy 
ls ® 


... the story of the day Davy stopped being three and 
became four—a day full of presents and games and 


fun at a wonderful party. 


And now ( 
A Dog Came to School 
i 


... tells about a most unusual day—the day Spot, Davy’s 
dog, came to school to study and play games and eat with 
all the children. Everybody had fun that day. 


Children from three to six always 


have fun with the DAVY BOOKS because 


LOIS LENSKI knows what they like to do, what they like Davy and 
his friends to do, and just exactly how they like a picture book to tell a 
story. . 

Davy’s Day $1.35 ° Surprise for Davy $1.35 


A Dog Came to School $1.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





book about 
a boy and a horse 
by the author of 
the classics— 


Frog and Midnight 


THE STORY OF A PACER 


by Colonel S. P. Meek 


Illustrated by GERALD McCANN 


e Star, the colt, broke his leg. By custom, that condemned him to 
death, But crippled Chub Eaton had promised his brother, missing 
in action in Korea, that he would take care of Star. He saved the 
colt’s life, persuaded the vet to set Star’s leg. Then Chub began the 
long, difficult task of nursing Star back to health. 


e How Chub learned to handle Star and to adjust to his own physi- 
cal handicap makes an exciting and inspiring story, reaching its 
stirring climax when Chub drives Star in one of the classic events 
of harness racing. 


e BELLFARM STAR shows Colonel Meek’s genius as a story- 
teller at its best, in a book to put beside the other Meek successes 
that have delighted so many thousands of young readers. Older 
boys and girls. 


At all bookstores @ $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue ° New York 16, N. Y. 











IT’S NOT A SECRET ANY MORE 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The new chairman for the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, 
Marian Schroether, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. has sent a letter to 
all CLA members . 


“It’s no secret that the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund needs 
your contributions and will continue to need them—your second, 
third, fourth, tenth or first—until we achieve our goal... .” 


All DLCYP members are urged to join CLA in this second round of 
contributions. As of November 1, the total in the Fund was $13,700. All 
that within one year! LET’S HELP reach the goal of $25,000 so that CLA 
can begin to award the scholarship as soon as possible. 

Donors will be listed in the beautiful hand printed list that is given 
to Mr. Melcher. 

Contributions to this scholarship fund are deductible for income tax 
purposes. 


For your convenience: 


FOR MY 1955-56 CONTRIBUTION 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


I enclose check______money order______for $ 


Make checks payable to the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund and 
send to Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Association, 50 E, 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DO IT NOW! 
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orld Book = Boo 


is the complete reference section 


It’s not often you’ll see a complete set 
of the World Book lined up during 
library hours. Students, as well as 
adults, turn to it with assurance, de- 
pend on it for accurate information 
clearly defined. Because this confidence 
is so well-placed, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia should be the keystone. of any 
library reference section. 

Each major article in World Book 
has been researched and prepared by 
an outstanding authority in the field. 


OSE BUT Cialead 


Mg 


encyclopedia 


Text is easy to read. Words are selected 
for clarity of idea and expression. 
Material is always up to date. 

Students, especially, sense a friendli- 
ness in World Book. All articles are 
written at the grade level of the subject 
being studied, without imposing, brow- 
furrowing phrases. 

World Book is a pleasure to use. The 
most reliable reference you can place 
on your shelves, it is in the highest 
tradition of fine library service. 


World Book en<yciopeaic 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
ILLINOIS 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, 





